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Skills travel fast 
with Orbis flying 

eye hospital 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to the Star 

AMMAN’S OLD airport at Marka 
has been the unlikely salting for 
stale of the art’ opthafmfc surgery 
throughout this week as the 
Project Orbis international flying 
hospital pays its second visit to 
Jordan. 




By the end of Orbls's three 
week stay an estimated 70 Jorda- 
nians will have benefited from the 
skills of some of (he world's finest 
eye surgeons. More Importantly. 
Jordan's own oyo surgeons, nur- 
ses and technicians will have had 
the chance to expand their skills 
through observing, and participat- 
ing in the work or the Orbis team. 

The Orbis team arrived in Am- 
man on Friday 15 February and on 
Saturday they were formally wel- 
comed to Jordan by His Highness 
Prince Ra'ad, who Is president of 
the Jordan Eye Bank Society and 
by Major General Daoud Hanania, 
Director of the Royal Medical Ser- 
vices who are hosting the visit. On 
l he occasion, the Orbis crew took 
vistors on a tour of their piano and 
explained their work. 

They describe Orbis as a "prac- 
tical response" to the awful stat- 
istic that 500 million people are 
suffering from potentially blinding 
eye diseases which could be elimi- 
nated by the use of available tech- 
niques and knowledge. 

The Orbis DC-8 is equipped with 
an ultra modern operating suite, 
audio-visual unit and classroom. It 
also has an examination/treat- 
ment area with facilities for biomi- 
croscopy, retinal photography, 
fluorescln angiography, laser ther- 
apy and diagnostic ultrasonogra- 
phy. 

In Us four years of existence 
(Orbis will celebrate its fourth 
birthday In Amman on 1 Maroh) 
Orbis has visited 38 countries, 
carried out 52 missions and 
treated 3000 patients. 

Its primary objective on all mis- 
sion Is to act as teaching centre 
with its own and local medical 
staff sharing their knowledge and 
skills for the ultimate benefit of all 
eye patients worldwide. 

The team pointed out that pa- 
tients are selected before their ar- 
rival and then they, and the local 
team screen them once more to 
ensure that everyone Is agreed on 
'tbe choice of the patient and the 
procedure to be used. The criteria 
for choice la the efficacy of the 
patient as, a teaching case. 

The approximately 70 cases 
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handled during the Orbis visit 
should Include a range of prob- 
lems and offer possibilities to fn- 
troducs techniques not yet rou- 
tinely performed in Jordan. 

The plane has the most sophis- 
ticated equipment available but 
Orbis technical director Jim Han- 
ntgan emphasized that it Is there 
to aid their work amd not as an 
end in itself. How It is used, and 
even if it Is used at all, depends 
entirely on the needs of the host 
country. 

The Orbis staff are careful to 
demonstrate techniques which the 
local doctors will be able to use 
themselves when are gone and 

equipment used Is adapted ac- A group of Jordanian Journalists on board the Orbis plane 
cordingly. 

However, If local doctors are 
considering buying a partlcualr 
piece of equipment, Orbis gives 
them a unique opportunity to ac- 
tually use It In a totally non- 
commercial atmosphere. In fact, 
as Jim Hannlgan pointed out, they 
may find that the Orbis doctors 
themselves have differing views 
on the value of equipment and dis- 
cussions wiir be far from any effort 
to 'sell' a particular item. 

The team can also find themsel- 
ves in a teaching situation regard- 
ing equipment already Installed In 
the host country. Orbis has Just 
completed a three week visit to 
Iraq where. In addition to carrying 
out their normal surgical work, 
they were happy to help the staff 
at Baghdad's newly opened 400 
bed specialist eye hospital, who 
were not yet very familiar with 
their own ultra modern equipment. 

As the centre of a practical 
worldwide information network 
Orbis is unparalleled. An Orbis 
brochure points out that the range 
of medical and surgical demon- 
stration it can offer reflects its 
own travels. Microsurglcal tech- 
niques pioneered in Germany, mo- 
difications of Italian, English and 
US keratoprostheses. Spanish 
use of virgin silk and mterosurgical 
suturing methods, uses of ther- 
apeutic soft lenses originating in 
Czechoslovakia and demonstra- . . .. 

Hone of Russian, English, US and Sflf 
Dutch artificial lens Implantation 
following cataract surgery are all 
samples of their international ap- 
proach. 

And it is not just a situation of 
specialists from developed coun- 
tries taking skills to the less deve- 
loped. The current technique for 
slerlizing instruments aboard Or- 
bis was learned from nurses in number of operation their counter- 

Panama. And when doctor/patient P^s in more developed count las flaW « 
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operation their counter- 
parts in more developed countries 
PJfl? 1 ™- 11 18 clear that they simply 

Ho^in ,ar Eu 0 be innovatlva jn 
dealing with such a work load 

^ ey rarei y Publish theit 
techniques and findings,. the Orbis 
team is Ideally placed 'to Sn 
such doctors ' and to i carry 
that knowledge oh to others. ^ 

In 1 its first four yaafs-. Orbis has 
concentrated;: mainly --on suS 
^^.^e prblecl teamTaS 
happy, to consider new iy»nihift: 
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ty oare director Ms Meg Crabtree 
3ala they would like to set up long 
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techniques and findlnds. th« w!' ^ ea| th care which could be run by 

local groups with an Orbis staff 
mefnber;act{ng as monitor 
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The nursing * 
rent Orbis visit a&e* 
achieve a high profl£,J 

who attended Saturday* 
were not even pn boam 
before they were cafcu 
to get the maximum 
for their staff and stu 

Colonel Zakla Nas^. 
to Dr Daoud Hsnanlya 
and Allied Health Servf 



consultants 
Nursing were both v«y, 
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would derive from m® 
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A medium 
in search of 
a message 


Views of the audience 
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In the following pages 'The Star Writers have compiled opinions 
on the impact of telavisfon, videos and cinemaB In Jordan. Most 
of the articles deal with the activities of the Jordan Television. 


Special to The Star 

ANY TELEVISION network would 
mean different things to different 
people. In most cases, TV Is the 
most economic and suitable 
means of entertainment, or it may 
be the mosl reliable source of lo- 
cal. regional or international news. 

A television set may be a dear 
friend which helps kill lime for the 
elderly, the lonely or the bedrid- 
den. and likewise it may serve ns 
the best diversion to personnl 
problem and oven family disputes. 
Becauao of what TV hns to offer, 
it has for yonre become n necess- 
ary component of the iivus of al- 
most everyone In the world. 

Jordan Television is no excep- 
tion. It has apparently entered into 
the homes and hearts of the Jor- 
danian public and those of neigh- 
bouring countries, especially those 
who have seen It through its child- 
hood, adolescence and finally, this 
year Into, its adulthood. 

This week. The Star - selected 
at random 20 of its readers, and 
asked them to air out their viows 
about Jordan's sole television net- 
work. Although opinions differed, 
the one common view voiced out 
was was one of pride for the rapid 
growth JTV has maintained over 
the past 18 years — a matter 
which consequently reflects pos- 
itively on all that is broadcast dur- 
ing some 13 hours dally taking 
into consideration both Arabic and 
Foreign channels, and some 21 
hours on Fridays. 

Most expressed delight over the 
variety of programmes and shows 
JTV offers on both channels, and 


commented favourably on the 
style and coverage of news bulle- 
tins presented. If there was any- 
thing to complain about, and which 
all did, it was Ihe liming of the 1 1 
pm Arabic news bulletin. "Does 
the second Arabic news bulletin 
have to be at 11.00? Why can t 
they wait for those three or four 
minutes It takes until Ihe pro- 
gramme on the foreign channel 
ends? If any programme needs 
some half hour before it ends, we 
wouldn't mind the interruption. But 
we do mind those some lour min- 
utes postponed for 10 to 15 min- 
utes of the nows," says a 38-year 
old housewife, exasperatedly. 

If I know beforehand thnt a cer- 
tain programme would be inter- 
rupted by the 1 1.00 news, I don't 
watch It." said a foreign resident 
in Amman. Why can t they have an 
11.10, or 11.15 bulletin, or even 
an 1 1.30 one?, a university under- 
graduate questioned. 

Another foreign resident sug- 
gested that the second news bull- 
etin shourd not be included in the 
foreign channel programme. "It is 
already on at 8:00, which it should 
be, but the foreign channel now 
has one In French, one in Hebrew, 
another in English and two in Ara- 
bic. The second Arabic news is not 
really necessary to be on the fore- 
ign channel, unless something 
very important had taken place 
that day." 

The timing of the second news 
bulletin in Arabic was Ihs single 
item which received complaints of 
In negative and antagonized 
tones. Other comments were ad- 
dressed to be taken only as poin- 
ters for JTV to add on to its list of 
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Jordan Television station 
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"You've come to the right per- 
son — I am a TV addict,: says a 
27 -year old public relations per- 
sonnel.' "JTV Is doing a great job. 
Its programmes are well selected 
and where the Arabic series are 
concerned, I'd like to say that Jor- 
dan is doing the best in its locally 
produced series, she stated. 

"But I have a couple of com- 
ments to make. First. I feel lhat 
Friday's programmes do not 
have much to offer children or 
adolescents. Maybe they could 
put something on for kids follow- 
ing the religious programmes. 

. ' Jhe foreign language news 
bulletin comes out very well, I think 
because the announcers are re- 
laxed. I wish, though, lhat they 
and the programme co-ordlnators 
would check the proper pronoun- 
ciatlons of personalities, capitals 
and programme titles. Sometimes 
the pronunciations come out 
funny. But all in all, they do a won- 
derful job. it must be frightful be- 
ing in front of the camera — I 
know I would be (afraid)," she 
said. 

"One more thing. My family 
receives continuously a number of 
visiting relatives from Kuwait, Bri- 
tain and Canada. They all think 
ve^ highly of JTV." she ex- 
cluded. 

oi h .S? e ?i f ? her ,ate Arties 

said that JTV should be thanked 


"Part of this Is probably due to 
our having two channels", she 
commented. But, she said, there 
are a number of items JTV admi- 
nistration should look into. One of 
them Is that she believes our local 
programme productions are a little 
bit exaggerated. Referring to a 
recently shown Arabic series 
"Hearts that cannot bear love", 
she said, "There Is a scene where 
the villagers celebrate one of their 
young men's departure to Amman. 
You would think he was going to 
the US by Ihe way the scene por- 
trayed It. This is not life In Jordan. 

Leaving one's village to go to 
Amman whether for a short stay 
or not is definitely not as It was 
some four decades ago. If this 
programme were to be shown In 
other parts of the Arab world, Its 
viewers would get a completely 
wrong Idea about Jordanian life 
style. ■■ 

"And certain phrases, like 'Ya 
khouy’ (brother) and 'Ahlan wa 
sahlan (welcome) are repeated 
too many times. Exaggerated feel- 
ings and emotion tend to damper 
the series' effect, especially when 
they have its star die right after 
her honeymoon," she commented. 

"The story was appealing, with 
many touching moments. I'm sure 
If we keep on trying our best, we 
could soon compete, with Egyptian 
ser es — which cannot be found 
faulty. 


As for the programmes In oen- j 
oral, they are very good, desafe 
the repetition of Arabic and Eng-i 


A medium 
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By Mary Phillips 
Special to The Star 

A GLANCE Around Amman's lux- 
ury hotels, restaurants and de- 
partment stores, schools and univ- 
ersity campuses will tell you that 
^Jordanians are changing their way 
of life. The Influence of Western 
culture Is pervasive and all the 
signs are (here in the way people 
dress, the tendency towards con- 
sumerism, the taste in music and 
dance crazes among the young, 
and the way people behave to- 
wards one another. 

These Influences emanate from 
Ihs mass media In general, but 
from Western films In particular, 


"Being a mother and housewife! 
doesn't give one much time la; V® 60 centres are cropping up 

browze through newspapers, so 0V6r Amman and up to 66 per 

my only source of news comesi C8nl ol Ike video films they deal in 
from the 8 pm Arabic bulletin, W- 00,110 ,rom Ike west. By far the 
sometimes the films shown ana- *9*1 popular films are the action 


sometimes the films shown onar-' 
rivals or departures of offlcal visi- ; 
tors become too lengthy. Not (aj 


come from the west. By far the 
most popular films are the action 
Ihriller kind, with actors like Char- 
les Bronson and Sylvester Stall- 
one as hot favourites. Spaghetti 


say we shouldn’t show them wj 080 a ® hQl favourites. Spaghetti 
should be courteous enough to!. ,,® rn8 ano comedies such as 
show our respect for such leaden : ™ P 0 ^ 00 Academy" series are 
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show our respect for such leaden; ™ Pottc , e Academy series are 
or personalities — but nolle i V8f Y popular. There Is a low but In- 
overdo It." \ creasin 9 demand for horror and 

The case of other program | Encouraaingly. 

versus American ones haa bott- lL!i“ " L "8. 

ered a number of those who spoke w the 

to 'The Star', especially American “ n otter — the classics 

residents In Jordan. ™ uscar-winners. 

One, who Is In Jordan fori * 7 *9 <»h<w a 

short period voiced _ out w ES, * l i h .!2 


One, who Is In Jordan for • JjjT?.? 1 ” ™ 8 * 7 *9 <»h<w a 

short period voiced out his t mjl s 2 

concern. "I'm Impressed with JTV. j ^ |S^»f n i!S m ,h Weoa . ancl 
technically It Is very good, i bol t SL tejll? J?!.. 


BRITISH EMBASSY 
ANNUAL NOTICE TO ALL BRITISH 
NATIONALS 
LIVING IN JORDAN 

?7? Have you registered with the British Embassy ??? 

? ltizen and llve In Jordan please con- 
' ad '.' he Bnl . iah Embassy, Consular; Section, In order to 
obtain a registration fprtn. • 

nofZn^ 8 " re9i8t8redfora 7® ar °r more and have 
“rf" med your continuing presence In Jordan, 

« b ^ Con,ac,in9 lhe Consular Section as soon 

® 8d ? as ' ble ' Pieaa ® also notify- .the Consular Section ' 
atput any change? of address and/or telephone nUrri- 

hbto^ntold™ ° n ,S '^‘K'^a'a.^al'.BrKieh 

If names are not.re-regletered within three 1 months the 
Embassy will be obliged to consider that those 

KfflJSS af ' th ® country. The names will acS . 
.uifliy ..be deleted from the register;, 

ha? am« h » 8n S. a88 . Y ! 8 '"***> ^ortThird ClrciWln J a V ; i 
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plre"(?) to be an excellent pro- 
gramme, but said that someooe 
must have forgotten to Include tM 
English sub-titles of Arabic speak- 
ing Interviews. So we lose a W c» 
the story there", he comments* 

"What surprised me aboul 
was to find that mosl of Its new 
readers and programme 
ordinators are females." He SJK 

thnt thn Fnnlish nSWS 


already 


JKjra the effects on tradl- 
societies like Jordan's of so 
J^ewure to Western In- 
,W8nee8 on the screen? 
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HftSS En S ||0 h Weekly and a 
'iJiM communications ex- 


uiuiiiuiui a bio oiiiq.o®. ,* f engusn week y and a 

that the English news bufetff Jhfcd World oommunloatlons ex- 
keeps him up with the J*® 1 fc* Sa2« f ^SLi hat 11 I® a worldwide 


oeTore coming to uuiuw.. ■ -- 
heard that It had a foreign langu- 
age channel — and that 1* 
good one," he concluded. 

What about the French now* 

hnJlQtln ' M l iinHfirfitfinri QUiiB ^ ^ 


vvrieu ouuui mo i • u* AwaW- n owwieiies. not On v tha 

bulletin. "I understand quite a W We are moving to- 

of French." says the wnsf 0^ ^.“"opneapt 0 | the •-■flobat 

WPh.of various 
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060 w me Arab world. 

#j^ 0 m 8r8 HvIhQ In a world In 

fe& r KfSJ n !! TllJnloatton 18 af ‘ 
A^^es, not only the 

are . moving, to- 
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Movies: What effect do they 
traditional societies? 
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lish films, and especially childrens! ,fom Western films In particular, 
programmes and cartoons," she I with television probably the most 
said, referring to complaints ft im P° rtan t source. Although there 
received from time to time form «* a tendency to assume that the 
her four grade-school chUdreft' ,or0, O n channel on JTV Is only 
"And not enough children's pro-! ^wed by foreigners, In fact thou- 
g ram mas are shown." i sands of Jordanians families also 


heavy equipment spare Where people of varimm 

company, "And I think the &[4 reBglou8 and historical 

. news is pretty good.” The evwB gfo niimfe 11 ^ m inoi a ^ f ,E 0l ? h a ' 

It covers differs from ‘hose i oitjj , g^nJoatlons revofifion ’ and 
other bulletins and focus Is flJJ ^broadcasting from aatelllfas^ 
to European and In1ematw» ; | na JB0|lng down barrtarl katoesn 
events." 


"It's the best," eays a h*- y Ideas and 

national resident In Jordan. »J | teisha u We are wit- . 
' maybe I think so because II ^ ^strlpted .to . 

■ native tongue, and mayb 0 f ®^®btlng ' 

Pause the! French prog^narnd . In'thB P®fhaps, 

little bit more Independenl ^ geographically, . 

the other programmes,. I do fkn!r^ e [^Eu*'opeQri guttUml In- .. 

it." . T ^ we 

;■ The list, goes oni and 

-.elude with a final comment ms* :^Wl% Q8 " q 

by a working mother in h®r “ '•*; : 

• 30'a. "Off hand, I can uS'M^QT of WeaWn 

e Very. eetiefled. Vlgwer. TheS 1 * Nl^nCe oh 


* rr , or n satellites, 

na ^^«d ) rMih barrie S between 
shuMi* jultUfes. So the on- • 


Mr Mahmoud El-Sherif 

fectlve instruments of spreading 
Ideas, cultural influences and so- 
cial changes, and Mr Sherif is 
concerned that, as such, It is be- 
ing misused. 

"I am not sure that TV In Jordan 
or In the Third World in general Is 
fulfilling its mission (or what i see 
as Its mission) in being an in- 
strument of constructive, healthy 
and positive change. It Is more of 
a window which, for most of the 
transmission time, reflects films 
and entertainment which are tai- 
lored to the tastes and minds of 
the Western market. I am not sure 
that some of these programmes 
are helpful In fulfilling the visions, 
projects and objectives of socie- 
ties that have to move quickly 
from their status quo Into the 21st 
century. 

Many of them seem destructive 
to ths values of the people of this 
region. We are not selective 
enough, and sometimes we cannot 
be selective, because if you want 
to beam for 7-8 hours every even- 
ing, then either you must depend 
on local production which Is ex- 
pensive and often not of the same 
professional standard as Western 
films, or you have to fill the gap by 
Importation of foreign films and 
programmes. There Is no easy so- 
lution." 

Jordanians are beginning tp suf- 
fer from the same ill effects that 
we In the West were complaining 
of In the fifties and sixties — 
namely that the presence of a 
television set In every home has 
affected human relations.. People 
do not visit one another as often 
as they did In the past. Families do 
not talk together as. they used to, 
and in some cases there Is a seri- 
ous gap in communication be- 
tween old and young. In a acorn- 
munlty which Is, as Sherif put It, 
"nourished by human Interaction 1 ', 
this Is a bad sign. 

Similarly, there has' been a rise 
in crime and juvenile delinquency, 
and It Is likely that this can be 
linked to television.lt is crimes 
shown on television that give the 
criminal some of his best Ideas. 
Bank robberies, for Instance, were 
unheard of in Jordan until rela- 
tively; recently. 

Nevertheless, for better or 
- worse, most Jordanian families 
now Have a television set,, and 
even in the rural areas there are 


equivalent of the nanny". Switch 
on, and you know where the chil- 
dren are, and (approximately) what 
they are doing, and are thus gua- 
ranteed a bllasfuF period when you 
can switch off from them. 

Although films and TV program- 
mes cannot replace a child's need 
for stories, nursery rhymes and 
games shared with his family, and 
even the best presenters can only 
create an illusion of personal Inti- 
macy with a child, it is still very 
tempting for parents to hand over 
more and more of the responsibil- 
ity for amusing their children to 
television and video films. 

Dr Nasser: 'The family In the 
past used to socialise the child 
and teach him. The authority of 
the family was much more ap- 
parent In children's behaviour. 
Now most of the time the child is 
left with the TV. He starts with 
cartoons, such as Tom and Jerry, 
which are actually full of violence." 

Since many cartoons feature 
monsters and characters that are 
unrelated to reality or humanity,- 
the child is not encouraged to feel 
human reactions like sympathy or 
compassion for the pain or suffer- 
ing Inflicted. Violent acts are dep- 
ticted as funny and trivial, and 
their effects are short-term. Tom 
soon recovers from a blow on ths 
head with a sledgehammer and 
starts chasing Jerry again. 

The built-in point of 
view 

Dr Nasser remarked that both 
children and adults watching fore- 
ign films are exposed to a point of 
view that may well be alien to the 
viewer but which eventually In- 
fluences him because It Is Inextric- 
ably built Into the film. 

"It Is not a clear-cut, direct 
thing, it is part and parcel of the 
whole programme. The first aspect, 
of It, and this Is particularly true in 
American films, is that the Individ- 
ual acts on his own and doesn't 
listen to h!s elders. Now this Is In 
direct conflict with out traditional 
setting — that you listen to and 
respect people who are older than 
you. 

Secondly, there Is the point of 
view that conflict Is solved though 
violence. This Is actually contrary 
to what the Americans tell us — 
that when you have a misunder- 
standing you negotiate, and "talk 
about It". The built-in point of view 
in most of their films and program- 
mes Is violence, and taking the law 
Into your own hands. People and 
Institutions in our society are be- 
ing influenced by this." 

The effect on women 

Another point of view built Into 
films from the West which has had 
a marked influence on Jordanian 
society Is that of the woman or girl 
In charge of her own destiny. 
Western influences In the mass 
media, along with .other important 
factors such as education, have 
brought about specific and drastlo 
changes In the role of women, ac- 
cording to Dr Nasser. 

'To begin with, In the past, 
women stayed at home. They* 
learned their role from their 
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not many homes without one. Dr 
Sari Nasser a Soololpgy Profess- 
or af the Unlverlsty of Jordap be- . 
Ifeves that the presence of a ,Ty.1ri.. 
the; family living room. has already 
brought about marked changes In 
the functions of the family In Jor- 
danian society, starting with the 
bringing; up of the child. 7. f ; • 

The Effect on children 

•In the West, television has al- 
ready been called "the modern 


mother. Their statue was e®t and 
the role they played was very 
clear. Today you find a very differ- 
ent ploture: There Is a multiplicity 
of roles arid ths rules; are not so 
clear." ' , • 

For instance/ In the past, the 
family played a traditional role In 
procuring a husband for a girl. To- 
day It does not perform this func- 
tion — the girl wants to perform it 
herself, because she has-been In- 
fluenced by the Western view of 


romance and marriage. Yet so- 
ciety still does not allow her to do 
that, so you have a problem. The 
girl seems to be out In the cold. 
She sees Images on the screen of 
young people dating, going out 
and having relationships so she 
tends to do that secretly, espe- 
cially now there are cars and 
couples can go out together with- 
out being seen in public. And right 
away this places a question mark 
a ® to ”er reputation, because we 
still have traditions living on and 
these traditions clash with modern 
roles." 

"This constitutes one of the 
problems of our society: How does 
a girl go about procuring a hus- 
band, or for that matter, how does 
a young man go about procuring a 
wife? The same attitudes from 
abroad that have Influenced girls 



Dr Sari Nasser 

have Influenced young men in that 
they now regard girls and relation- 
ships with girls as a right." 

"On the other hand, I. think that 
women are freeing themserves 
from the constraints of the past, 
and this is positive. They act semi- 
-freely. and have 8ome freedom of 
choice." 


Both Mr Sherif and Dr Nasser 
are concerned that a great deal of 
what Is shown on the foreign TV 
channel, and in films from the 
West generally, show scenes that 
are offensive to Arab sensibilities. 

In Jordan, explicit sex scenes 
are censored out, but even with' 
censorship it Is difficult to disguise 
the fact that an "Immoral act" has 
taken place. Acts of violence are 
not censored at all, although films 
of violence are not shown on tele- 
vision at times when children may 
be watching. 

"If you analyse a very popular 
series like Dallas, or Dynasty or 
Falcon Crest", Mr Sherif com- 
ments, "you llnd people engaged 
in all kinds of activities within the 
family which by our standards are 
immoral. They don't mind killing 
one another, conspiring against 
one another, snatching each oth- 
er's wives; All these things are 
anathema to our own culture. The 
viewer Is shocked at first; then he 
begins to get a twisted view of 
how healthy relationships between 
human beings should be." 

What are the long term effects 
of exposure to constant violation 
of moral sensibilites? Does It 
make people more frustrated? 
Does it make them angry? Will 
that anger one day explode in a 
reaction among the fundamental- 
ists? Or will these moral sensibili- 
ties simply become eroded? 

Dr Nasser feels that the prob- 
lem Is an Intricate one, and the an- 
swer is not yet clear. 

"Our society is changing, and 
we know very little of the direction 
It Is going towards. Western films 
played an important role in this 
type of change. We want really to 
control or guide these changes. 
We want to avoid, if possible, 
many of the ills that Western so- 
cieties have." 

Why then are Western soap op- 
eras .like Dallas so popular in Jor- 
dan? Why do Ihe majority of Am- 
man video fans seem to prefer the 

Continued on page -e 
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TV news:The strenuous effort behind 


A medium 
In search of 
a message 


By a staff writer 

TOR THE majority of people, 
watching news on telnvision is an 
important part of their daily life 
This Is hoc mi so a televised bulle- 
tin offers them an up-to-date in- 
formation about a variety of topics 
ranging from poll lies to sports and 
light entertainment, not only m 
work, but in vivid pictures 
For Ibis reason, governments 
ihroiighout the world, especially in 
the Third World, ijivo special ;it- 
I on l itin to ensuring that the news 
items tulecasl by ituiir own It.-luvi- 
sion ni'lwoiksi .iiu carefully 
ctiuaen to servo I heir political, 
economic and uoui.il objectives. 

News depart i nen Is in television 
slat run a are usually the busiest 
and most bustling sections in Um 
networks because ol the urgency 
of the subjects and the continued 
need for close follpw-up of events 
at home and abroad. People work- 
ing on news are probably ttio 
hardest pressed and live under 
constant tension duo to the rapid 
changes of events and the often 
conflicting reports they receive 
about what Is happening in the 
world 

What makes tho job hard and at 
the same time very interesting is 
the need for most stories included 
in a television news bulletin to bo 
accompanied by films depleting 
what is really going on in pictures 
and by statements made by the 
people Involved. The problem here 
is that at times a news editor 
receives films but has no stories 
to make a proper script. In other 
cases, stories are available but no 
films are around. 

A Qood hard-working news edi- 
tor however, can come up wilh the 
proper story when he receives a 
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The Control Room at the JTV 

film with no details allachod For 
mslnnco, such an editor can pro- 
duce tho necessary script about a 
film depicting severe weather con- 
ditions in some part of the world 
by watching closely the effects 
caused by tho storm and transfer - 
ing thorn into words. 

But the real chailongo and in 
many cases Ihe risk lies in dealing 
with thorny political questions 
especially when the issue at hand 
involves a national interest. In a 
case like this, one has to produce 
what he considers the most ap- 
propriate part of the film and care- 
fully chooses his words for the ac- 
companying story. In countries 
where censorship is applied, one 
mistake can do a lot ol harm It 
can also be used by a hostile gov- 
ernment i( the question involved is 
of a very delicate nature. 

For this particular reason, those 
working on news should have a 
sound political background, espe- 


cially on isues related to their 
area. No region in the world is 
more tricky thun the Middle East 
where the Arab-lsraeli dispute and 
feuds among the states call for ut- 
most caution when dealing with 
political issues on television. 

News editors are also required 
to attain a certain degree of llngu- 
islic skill, particularly In terms 
which have been developed to be 
used for nows and policy implica- 
tions. Some people who may be 
able to write excellent literary ess- 
ays would be unable to write a re- 
fined news story because the 
wording in each case Is different. 
Language remains an important 
instrument for news-writing, but it 
is part of a much larger process. 

In television, a good news bulle- 
tin is in the end the product of a 
concerted team work involving 
several groups of different specia- 
lizations, with each contributing in 
his own way to the quality of the 


CENTRAL TENDER 
No. 4/86 


Construction of the Compulsory Schools/ The Sixth Education 
Project. 

The contractors who had been qualified previously for the Sixth Education Project 
and willing to participate in the following bid are requested to get bid documents from 
the project directorate, Ministry of Education from 24/2/ 1986 wilh the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The Sixth Education Project is partially financed by Ihe International Bank for the 
Reconstruction and Development, and the compulsory schools were divided Into 
ten groups and this tender buildings constitute the nineth group. 

2. Description of the announced tender: 

No. 4/86, which include the construction of compulsory schools at the followlna 
sites: H 

4/86: Rusayfah, Shafa Badrnn, Al-Kamalieh, with an area of about 11778 m». 

3. Prices ol the documents and tender bond as follows: 


Tender No. 
4/88 


Price 
JD 250 


Tender Bond 
JD 30,000 


4. Last date lor receiving copy ol tender is 29/3/ 1986. 

: - 5. Last date for subjhlsslon ol offers is 12 O'clock 5/4/1986 at the Department of 
•. Government Tenders Directorate. , 

■ , ' , Chairman of the Central Committee 

, ; Director of the Government Tendering Directorate. 
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telecast. It is not easy to pinpoint 
a certain group as the most impor- 
tant one in producing a television 
news bulletin because the whole 
work is so inter-related that every 
effort Is as important as the other. 

But the prime responsibility is 
usually laid on those working in 
the news room because they are 
those who select the stories and 
supervise the choice of films. The 
task they undertake is enormous 
and it is through their effort that 
the bulletin takes Its final form. 
They usually accomplish the job in 
four or five hours under hectic and 
tense conditions in four stages: 

— News selection: Because tele- 
vision news are broadcast In the 
evening or at night, the editing 
staff arrive at the news room to 
find a very large heap of news dis- 
patches has accumulated over 24 
hours. Selection of stories that are 
deemed to be suitable or needed 
for the bulletin takes a great deal 
of effort and must be undertaken 
only by people with sufficient ex- 
perience in determining the kind of 
news that is needed. Special at- 
tention should be given to match- 
ing the stories to the films which 
are being received. 

— The films: Watching films which 
come through satellite usually 
takes between one and a half to 
two hours . The whole staff must 
watch what is coming on the 
screen because each Is supposed 


to know the details of the film h, f 
is using for his story. The films i I 
to be video-taped since they » 1 

«I,H n £ eplayed for ^ther scrul r. i 
and observation •' j 

— Editing and Translation: Net<i 
stories are mostly dispatched V i 
international news agencies u S r 
EngNsh so they need to be tram! 
lated into Arabic In the case of - 
Arabic bulletin or be edited for >• 
EngHsh news telecast. In the cas : 
of the latter , local news are to 
translated into English Th.i ■ 
makes it imperative for the ed#. : 
staff to master both languages ‘ 

In editing, a proper lead mustto 
found to attract the attention ff 
the viewers or to have a story ic, 
cusing on what the editor believe 
to be the most important pari c - 
the event. . 

News agencies write stories !■: 
the press: using long sentencf; 
loaded with unfamiliar and heavily!: 
-pronounced words. Televisi" : 
news must be re-wrilton in stw 
sentences Involving the use <*’ 
simple understandable words Tfc 
viewers' attention is usually at 
traded by the picture rolling tx ' 
fore them and only when the ser 
tences are brief and the word, 
simple that their ears catch why 
is being said. 

— Typing and final checking 
News are neatly typed on spett 
papers of a colour that reflects 
proper dimension the shining slu- ' 
dio lights. Checking goes side b, 
side with the typing. 

Performance of the newscas- 
ters contributes considerably tc 
the quality of a bulletin. A gooa. 
performance is closely linked la 
the ability and readiness of the 
newscaster to understand whs 
he reads. 

Reporting Is of major signifi- 
cance to a television news buKefir 
because It gives It credibility art 
creates intimacy with the viewers ; 
Reporting means on the spot cov- 
erage of local events; including 
Interviews with the people in- 
volved. 

Work on TV news varies from • 
one station to another , but ttw . 
above description Is typical £• 
what goes on in Arab and RwF 
World TV networks. In the West; 
and on commercial TV stations, 
the emphasis is laid on local 
events with little attention given to • 
international developments unless: 
they are of major Importance. 

In the end, viewere who spera; 
15 or 20 minutes watching a news i 
bulletin may now realise tht ; 
tremendous effort behind Its pro- 1 
duction. 
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A medium 
insearchof 
a message 



bad and the ugly 



Sub-editor wanted 

STAR weekly Is in need of a 

IilIu T e to work on Its economy 

aesK. Applicants must have the following quali- 
fications: | 

* University degree holder in Journalism or Eng* i 
iish 

Journalistic experience and background in ! 
economy matters 

Minimum of 3 years previous employment 
l T yp |n ? skills are essential . 

. e ! ,ent c °mmand of English language- 
Knowiedge of Arabic is not a condition but is f 

preferred, ■ 

f=riTf 106 %I? ,1< i, w,8h *° a PPly should write to The 
rtfi tO k Th0 ® tar ’ P O. Box 591, Amman ■ Jor- 
dan. The application must be typed by the appH- 

EIE* i? nd a ! re,evan t information included. A 
telephone number in addition to a postal ad- 
dress must also be mentioned. 


By Sandy Rose 

Special to Tha Star 

PERHAPS BECAUSE video recor- 
ders and video cassettes are such 
recent arrivals in Jordan, it is very 
difficult to ascertain just to what 
extent they are being used by the 
. population. In 1981 some of the 
" first video shops opened to what 
some described as fairly slow 
business. It is suggested that 
there are now as many as 220 
shops holding licences in Amman 
.ilone. 

Originally. It seems, there was 
iillle control over the issue of 
licences to video shops but now it 
is necessary to provide a 3,000 di- 
nar ’deposit' or guarantee from a 
bank in order to obtain a licence. 
This is to be forfeited in the event 
ol any infringement of regulations 
relating to censorship of films. 
Films are censored by military in- 
telligence and also by the Ministry 
of Information before being rel- 
eased to the shops for renting out 
to the public. Apparently this 
process takes up to two weeks 
Irom arrival in Jordan. Films are 
censored for political, sexual and 
violent content which is judged un- 
suitable for general viewing. 

It seems that up to the present 
lime there has been no law cov- 
enng copyright in Jordan. Ap- 
parently this is being worked on. 
this, of course, means that it is 
entirely up to the discretion of the 
video shop owner how many co- 
pies of a 'master' video he makes. 
Copies of copies account for the 
very poor quality of many of the 
films available for hire from some 
video shops. Some licence holders 
have taken a pride in Issuing only 
a first 'generation' of copies 
thereby ensuring that sound and 
picture quality match up to ac- 
ceptable standards. These video 


a repu a- Arabic films come from Egypt in 

cur} rlmfl t ^ " 0 the maln but some ar0 now being 

Q our ) d fl,m ® m ade in the Gulf too. It seems that 

° ry ° r v,ewin 9 from el ' no video films are being produced 
sewne e. jn j ordan as yet Thus a) | the vjcjeo 

Soma shops are also respon- rawing done by the people of Jor- 
sible In their attitude to the renting dan are of fi!ms from outside their 
of video cassettes to children, country, and, In the case of Eng- 
Young people, unaccompanied by li3h outside their culture, 

an adult, have been known to have What impact this might be having 
their parents telephoned in order on the culture of Jordan is inter- 
to ensure the parents approve of eatin 9 to contemplate. Being ess- 
their film choices. It does seem 0n1ial| y a passive activity, video 
however, that the majority of par- W0 tchlng can provide relaxation 
ents do not supervise their chil- and entertainment but the dangers 
dren's viewing. It is something all °* watchln 9 to excess, especially 
too often done alone by the chil- * or chicldren. are obvious, 
dren, sometimes for several hours The possibilities for video cass- 
at a stretch. This leaves plenty of ettes in the educational field are 
opportunity for young people to great and, as yet. undeveloped 
see ana be affected by films which even in industrialised countries. In 
may not be suitable. Jordan It seems that many 

Forming a critical awareness of schools and colleges are making 
films Is one of the benefits chil- use of ,he opportunities that al- 
dren may reap from viewing a va- read Y 0X lat f° r them. Some 
riety of kinds of films and stan- Rodents are hiring individually 
dards of films. This can only be vldeo ,ilms of books th0 y are stu ‘ 
done through discussion of films d y> n 9 on llt0ra ture courses but 
seen, not only with their parents, a * 30, wh0 re finances permit, 
but also with adults. A group of fif- schools are building up their own 
teen to seventeen year olds from libraries of films, 
wealthy backgrounds estimated The British Council in Amman 


that they watched an average of 
two hours of videos a week over a 
year. School holidays, of course, 
saw the peak period in this view- 
ing, with one boy describing the 
watching of four films on one Fri- 
day, when he had nothing else to 
do. Apparently, 99 per cent of 
these films are in English. 

Many shops provide a selection 
from equal numbers of Arabic and 
English tapes. Popular choices are 
films of action and violence with 
fewer people hiring films of the 
classics or documentaries. Chil- 
dren's cartoons and films of the 
puppets are popular. It Beems that 
initially customers tended to hire 
as many as ten videos at once but 
now they have slowed down and 
are interested more In recent pro- 
ductions, 'the latest' films arriving 
In Jordan. 


libraries of films. 

The British Council in Amman 
opened a video library in October 
1985, providing a wide range of 
videos for use by library members 
at the Council in Rainbow Street. 
For no extra charge a member 
who has paid the JD 3 dues may 
view on the spot any video from 
the 200 films available, a number 
which will be Increased from April 
this year to 400. 


edies, children’s titles, and feature 
films, some of which will be loaned 
out, taken from the Council by the 
users. By undertaking not to copy 
the films and not to show them to 
large groups, the library members 
will be able to see films at home 
which will not be generally avail- 
able in commercial video shops. 
Only films with no copyright res- 
trictions will be available in this 
way. 

It is to comply with copyright 
laws that the British Council all- 
ows members to view films only 
on the premises at present. By 
buying the master copies of films 
at prices which reward those re- 
sponsible for making the films, co- 
pyright regulations are observed. 
Non-members of the library may 
also view these video films in lar- 
ger groups, of up to 60, once 
again on the premises of the 
Council. This facility hns been 
used fairly extensively in the last 
six months, with organisation like 
the Public Administration Institute 
bringing 30 people to see videos 
on management and office skill 
and the College of Nursing bring- 
ing 80 nurses to see films relating 
to their profession. 

The recently opened Abdul 
Hameed Shoman Library In Sh- 
meisani has plans to make video 
cassettes films available to their 
users. Once again, these will be of 
an educational nature, concentrat- 
ing on the sciences, pure and ap- 
plied, and aimed more at school- 
children than adults. The videos 
will be accommodated on the third 
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Most of the films relate to fj 00r 0 f library, along with 
professional subjects, such as M 

health and safety, medicine, nurs- . y , 

Ing. engineering, science and __ __ 

technology, and computers and FOR REN 

business management. There are 
also courses in English, the 

'Follow Me’ series from bbc tele- Deluxe furnished 

vision catering for beginners and -Villa In Irbid. 

For more informati. 

April, however, there will be more T _, Q 

non -educational films in the cata- 1 01 ■ 

logue, with films on sport, com- 


other TV material such as micro- 
-films, films and slides. The Library 
will offer this opportunity free of 
charge as it does with its other 
services. 

As with so many of man's other 
inventions, video films need to be 
used correctly to be of maximum 
benefit; it Is a method of teaching 
easily, misused or, at worst, 
abused. It is necessary for a tea- 
cher to know the content of a film 
before using it in order to incor- 
porate it Into the course being foll- 
owed. Sitting a class in front of 
programmes, no matter how well 
constructed and made. Is of little 
benefit to children without prepa- 
ration and follow-up work. In- 
-service training for teachers In 
the use of videos, as with other 
new technologies, is vital. 

By making information much 
more available, videos, along with 
computers, could lead to the up- 
ending of traditional methods of 
education. Rote learning de- 
creases in value while the ability 
to search out and apply available 
knowledge increases. Teachers, 
with book In hand, as figures of 
authority, may become less com- 
mon than computers and videos in 
the place of learning, with courses 
devised to be used at the pupil's 
own pace with plenty of built-in 
and reinforcing activities. 

In his book 'Video — the educa- 
tional challenge' Robin Moss wr- 
ites, "As the costs of video pro- 
duction and reply equipment, as 
well as software fall, and as relia- 
bility Increases, the possibility of 
using video to assist in Third 
World educational campaigns 
should be seriously and imagina- 
tively considered The Third 

World In particular needs to be- 
ware that ignoring the challenge 
and promise of video does not fur- 
ther widen the yawning gap be- 
tween educational provision in the 
North and in the South." 


FOR RENT - IRBID 

Deluxe furnished three bedrooms semi- 
-villa in Irbid. 

For more information please contact: 

Tel: 643943, 643922, 643966 


Cinema in Jordan 


By J.J. Gumby 

Special to The Star 

FILM S are evary- 
Ea?Mh ® v0r V^ hera in the Middle 

S iJ? IS ; But where are Jorda “ 

m ’T?' , AS i rG3lde "ts of Jordan 

•TlUBt wnL 66 abs0n00 . WO 

Xr^by they are not be- 
■ng produced. 

and^i 01 Tu ma former director 
?etevi?S >ducer of Jordan 's early 
SS ( ' Pr ? 0 , ramme8 ' including 

Snake in iQBo featLJre fi,m ' ' The 

Sfa r - lnL 19 ? 8 L 8x P' ained to 'The 
some of the reasons why. 

Muses'^!? i c ! led two ma i° r 
too !? ck facilities and 

facility no Jnancing, The main 
isa dnom??! ar 9 UBd . Mr Tu'ma 
P f 0ducin^m flb °/ at0ry Ca P abl0 Of 

"I fouaffuS??!. I,ma at less cost - 

10 otrtStn n h i e QOV0rnm0nt J us » 
cinema ! a ' icence to build a 
the|? m J^ a rat ° r y until May 1984, 
6aln o as f,aa liy granted one," 

cln\m a a i r W 0n t |n favour of a 
Reaper in b n ! that would be 
tore JSE?*** ,ilma ~ there- 
And no. {J? 1 ?* 0ould be produced, 
verllstna «lf 8 a u / e fi ! ms - a| so ad- 
make Jf 5 8tc v ' lf 1 wa nt to 
^utane^ iinh.o 8C0 , nd 8 P ot dn say, 
Athens fc’ 1 , have t0 9° 10 

develop the7L°ii \ ^ ndon ,U8t to 
Pal for nrI?J m ' 1 ,8 not economi- 
t° r °ne a customers. A cinema 



Mr Jalal Tu’ma 

lab would stimulate the media In- 
dustry here,” said Mr Tu'ma. 

Financing — that Is the largest 
single obstacle in the way of Jor- 
dan's film industry. Few are willing 
to pay the production costs of a 
film. According to Mr Tu'ma the 
reason Is two fold. First of all. 
"People are afraid to take 
chances like that with their money. 
They can’t see it, it is not like be- 
ing able to look outside one’s win- 
dow at an eight storey building 
and say; that is my Investment. If 
the film Is a flop they risk their re- 
putation and investment." 

"Religion plays a roie as well, he 
continued, The- stereotype atti- 
tudes of films In the minds of 
many people here is that all they 
are, is singing and dancing, which 
is against Islam." 


Mr Tu’ma argues that the 
cinema industry in Jordan If fully 
exploited could do much to en- 
hance the image of Jordan both 
nationally and internationally. It 
would certainly be a good oppor- 
tunity for the various government 
sectors to promote their Images 
particularly the Ministry of Tour- 
ism. Also, as an educational tool, 
TV has great potential. Unfortu- 
nately, the tangles of bureaucracy 
have pulled back forays into these 
areas. 

Said Mr Tu'ma, "We wanted to 
do a six part six hour series on the 
Desert Police. A German firm pro- 
mised to finance one-half of the 
film's total cost which at the time 
was JD 250,000. The Jordanian 
Government did not come forward 
with the rest." Another example, 
we had a very small piece on 
‘Drugs in Jordan,' An official in 
Jordan TV said, 'we don't have 
drugs in Jordan and scrapped the 
idea." 

It would appear that a long road 
lies ahead of Jordan's film indus- 
try. It it is to evolve Into a quality 
Industry then such distance must 
be trodden honestly; chances 
must be taken and failures must 
be accepted as simply a part of 
growing up. 

One thing is sure, the Cinema 
industry has Jalal Tu'ma a highly 
dedicated man working for it. "I 
am a Taurus and I can't take no 
for an answer, by hook or crook I 
am going to set up cinema here." 
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ITA I, lAJIV H ESTAli H A NT 


A Summit Super and Delightful Spot Featuring 

Superb Italian Specialities 

and Fine Fresh Seafood in a Friendly 

and Romantic Italian Setting 


Marco fblo 


A Master Piece of Italian Flcgante a ml Style 
Five Piano Music, T.o/v fot lttail liar 


Af.inAS^ADOH I ior 
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A medium 
in search of 
amessage 


By Doughlas J. Hood 
Special to The Star 

IN RECENT years, the private ow- 
nership of Microwave receiving 
antenna b or 'dishea' has become 
a major headache for television 
broadcasters in the United States 
and Canada. What is happening 
there amounts to airwave piracy, 
stealing private television broad- 
casts from midair as they are 
beamed back to earth from trans- 
mitting satellites. What Is, and or 
can be done about it, and is there 
a danger of it spreading out of 
North America into Europe, the 
Middle East, and the rest of the 
world? 

First off: What f9 o Microwave 
antenna? A Microwavo antenna is 
a dish shapod object, actually 
semi-sphorlcal which captures 
telecast signals which are being 
broadcast from one location to 
another via satellite, e.g. from the 
East coast of the US to tha West, 
or from Europe to the US. In prin- 
ciple what it does la to receive the 
micro-wave beams onto the inner 
surface of the semi-sphere and 
then to reflect the scattered 
beams back to a points actually 
outside of the antenna Itself, 
called the focus of the sphere. 
When the micro-wave beams are 
returned to earth from the satell- 
ite, they are not concentrated into 
a ray, but instead are scattered 
out over b wide area. 

In faot, the earth is constantly 
being bombarded with these 
beams so that as we walk about 
we are continually passing 
through these stray uncollected 
beams. There is no need to worry 
though, these beams are virtually 
harmless, and do not cause dam- 


Microwave Antennas: 
Airwave piracy? 


1 age as they pass through us. 
] When the antenna reflects these 
1 beams back to the focus, they are 
then received and can be con- 
verted Into electrical impulses 
which can be viewed through the 
television. The affect of the Micro- 
wave antennae is that a great 
many more television channels 
may be received, in some cases, 
over 200 channels can be 
received. 

initially, thla would not appear to 
be a problem, after all, in tha US at 
least, most people receive multiple 
channels anyway. The problem 
lies In the fact that most of the 
channels that are received are pri- 
vate subscription channels, and by 
having these Mlrcowave antennas, 
the owners are Infringing upon the 
rights of the producers, and the 
rightful receivers because they 
are not paying the subscription 
(003. 

Many poople would argue that If 
someono Is willing to Incur the ex- 
ponse of purchasing one of the 
antennas then it should't matter 
that they are not paying the sub- 
ecrlpiton fees. They have ab- 
sorbed enough cost for the plea- 
sure of viewing these channels. 
The thing they are neglecting 
though Is that none of the money 
from the purchase of these anten- 
nas Is returned to the channel op- 
orators enabling them to defray 
ihefr costs and enabling them lo 
reduce the subscription costs, and 
hence those with the antennas are 
In essence using the service for 
tree. As a result it does constitute 
airwave piracy, they ere stealing a 
service which la not rightfully 
theirs. 

The question then arises, what 
can be done about it? In the US, 
many lawsuits have been filed to 
prevent the sale of the antennas, 
control their distribution and to at- 
tempt to Impose a licensing fees 


Effects of Western movies 


i Mr 

Nifk* • 

fpfr.S 
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! Continued from page 3 

mindless violence of. action thrill- 
ers to any other kind of film? The 
answer In both cases seems to be 
■"escapism". 

:Dr Nasser said lhat for years', 
the West was Infatuated with the 
Tales of 1001 Nights because 
they provide the average man with 
an opportunity to escape and live 
fn a cokHirful world where life is 
not difficult. He reels that Dallas : 
noyr, fulfils fhls need to many peo- 

The positive side " 

/Not ah the effects, $f Western 
tons are dan jbe bad. The ram, 

whether feature .. film, television 
serial or dodumefitary, is an , art , 
form for which ngw standards Of . 
excellence Ore; being set up the. 
titne. A good film OSq . Inspire, 
move, anlertain. amuse, educate, 
and expand one's vision of the ; 
world. In the West I he success of 
■tone Hke "Chartota of nra" pfoved 
(to eymyorta>:mBd surprise at the 
time) that axpUtft eeX ind vtoWnde 
are not essential Jhgredieni* for 
box' office success; eotmd, artistic* 
Mm, .fine Jaatofl^nd • a 
.Sicry matter morr arvd. more ab: 


"I would very much like to see 
TV In Jordan exphasizing more on 
the educational aspects of pro- 
grammes. I think they could be 
more restrictive on foreign enter- 
tainment, but I'm not against 
entertainment programmes per as, 
I’m talking about selectivity. They 
could expand their sources. Now 
they take programmes mainly from 
France, Britain and the USA, but ; 
there Ore very good films pro- 
duced In other countries; for in- 
stance, the Far East, and the So- 
cialist; countries produce films of 
great human Interest with - very 
good ' stories.. Also Canada and 
, Australia. If they diversified their 
sources they would have 1 . a 
broader range, to select from"; 

Local production 

' Mr Sheri! fegla mbre should be 
done to ehdoujrage local produp- 
Irak instead'- of depending 
.poriad. material, Jordan, and other 
„ Arab countries could collaborate In : 
producing . good films and ■ prp- 
gram rhea . ror TV .consumption 
■:wtil<#i :i; 0 ra bnterl aiding, eauce* 

> tlooal and usefurand which do not 
orffind Arab values, He mahtlonad 
Ihe QUif Centre for, TV Production 
fn Kuwait) which ho helped to war 


hohelped to w 



A microwave antenna 

which could then be distributed to 
the various channels as remun- 
eration. There are even some 
which are attempting to get the 
things banned from people's pri- 
vate property because they are an 
eyesore, and supposedly lessen 
the value ot neighbouring pieces 
of property because no one wants 
lo look at them. Most of the cases 
are In a stalemate but many of the 
last type of suits have been won. 
This is forcing the makers of the 
antennas to make them more at- 
tractive, and the owners of the 
things to erect wooden fences, 
barriers or shrub lines around 
them to hide them from the sight 
of their neighbours. To this I ask, 
Is the Increased cost of ownership 
really worth being able to reoelve 
so many superfluous channels? 

In Europe, the Middle East, and 
the rest of the world the problem 
of these antennas Is not really 
serious. According to Mr Jacques 
Vanderslchel, who la one of the 
Vice-Chairmen of the European 
Broadcastng Union (EBU), it Is 
currently Impossible for private 
ownership of these antennas to 
occur legally. The way that the 
broadcasting network Is set up in 
Europe, all satellite communica- 
tions are controlled by the PTT'a, 
(The Post, Telephone, and Tele- 
graph companies). As a result, no 
one outside of these companies Is 
permitted to poeess a dish an- 
tenna because the whole system 
Is under the authority of the PITs. 


If a hotel, for example wishes to 
install such an antenna, than it 
must submit an application to the 
PTTs, and then If permission Is 
granted the PTT will come out and 
install the receiving antenna. One 
must note that the antenna Is still 
the property of the PTT, and then 
the hotel will pay a subscription 
fee to the PTT on an annual basis 
so that It might continue to main- 
tain the antenna. Through this 
process, a very tight control Is 
maintained over the reception of 
the satellite broadcasts and all of 
the problems that are being gen- 
countered In the US have been 
nicely sidestepped. 

The same system that exists In 
Europe, Is basically In effect In the 
rest of the world. The PTT’s or 
their equivalent are owned and op- 
erated by the government and as 
such the control Is maintained. 
The question was raised up; is 
there a possibility of the PTTs or 
their equivalent becoming more 
lax In their licensing policy in the 
future, and If they do, what effect 
will this have on the societies in 
which they are permitted? 

The ohance that the PTTs will 
suddenly become freer In their 
licensing policies Is actually quite 
slim, it Is possible however, that 
such a thing could happen due to 
the fact that a control mechanism 
Is built In to the system from the 
start. Private ownership would not 
necessarily be allowed. In fact It is 


Jordanian soaps 


By JJ. Gumby want to produce quality work then 

Special to The Star 3^'r VG t0 d ° thBt ’ 0,ten W ® 

FOR ANY of those curlpus enough a ' ... . ... . 

and/or proficient enough In Arabic p ® rt .°f J 1 ® r ® a8 ° n J or that f® 
to understand Jordan's Indigenous Q . u \> waa tha commercial 

television programmes then the a ®P 0 ct of the programmes/ For 
mention of its soap operas will no ?2^!] np ^« a , % cr0W 9,9. t0 A . thena 

dopbt alien some sort of reaction. t0 Wto 13 hours (13 different pro- 

Sald one friend, "irsgood for my fl f ®T rT, ?, B L o ! l 0 , p ^ l S u ! a I , 

Arabic to sit through them al- ; {jj e Y W JI! d° 1*1® '1® days. With that 

though i find their story lines Inal- r 5^? hru^ho r8 Hmll d »n 

pid." Another friend, and Amerl- ! he * 0 ^ 

can, though fluent in Arabic said, ° h more 

"Thslr Hheriiea are . Interesting than spit out their lines. . 

sometimes, but they tend to follow When asked what themes Jor- 
ihe same Idpas, there Is not much danlan soaps usually followed Mr 


diversity," Azjzlyelh pointed to two major 

> But it was best put perhaps by areas: Religion and the family. Re- 
an old lady I Saw once and will llflton. he explained, Is hit upon be- 
probaWy never see again who: cause most of theaoap program- 
Said, "Jordanian soaps have ho; mes produced here are distributed . 
foam". After 1 roiling my eyes back In Saudi Arabia and the Gulf. We 


similar to the cable system now 
The users of the antennas would 
pay an annual subscription fee 
following the Installation fee tor 
the antenna and then as long as 
the subscription was maintained 
the user would be entitled to view 
any channel he is capable of 
receiving. A pay scheme could be 
arranged In order that the sub- 
scriber pays a prorated amounl 
according to the number of chan- 
nels which he receives. 

There remains an additional 
possible problem In that some of 
the channels do transmit adult 
material, and thus could be sub- 
ject to censorship. A possible so- 
lution to this lies in the ability of 
the transmitting channel to scram- 
ble their transmission, and then 
upon the payment of another fee, 
or the obtalnment of another 
license, the channel would provide 
said viewer with an 'unscrambler'. 

Aa for the second part of the 
question: What effect will this 
have on the societies In which 
such antennas are permitted? 
There Is really no concrete an- 
swer. Some would espouse the 
Idea that It would contribute to the 
univer8all8m of our societies, gra- 
dually watering down the “tradi- 
tional" societies, stripping them ol 
their uniqueness, and Individual 
character and producing a more 
generic worldwide culture tending 
towards the culture of whichever 
country Is creating the mosl 
broadcasts, currently the US- 

On the other hand, there are 
those who say that such a prob- 
lem would not occur because 
everyone knows how to differenti- 
ate between reality and fantasy. 
Mr Ibrahim Shahzadeh of JTV is 
one of the latter. According to Mr 
Shahzadeh, on JTV for examples 
programme called DALLAS can be 
seen every Monday night. This 
programme Is obviously a fantasy, 
ana the people of Jordan know 
this and do not mistake It to be 
what life In the United States Is 
really like. Thla may or may not be 
the case, but let us suppose that 
the people of Jordan have enough 
contact with Americans and ine 
American culture that they do nol 
let It seriously affect wnat they 
think of the US. DALLAS Is comb 
relief, a dream that allows ordin- 
ary folk to escape their dally rou- 
tines and fantasize. 

screen In - the presence ot two w 
more actors or aolressew. 
Frankly, I think that some of W 
I religious aeries we sea on Mlffr 
elon could make a Muslim an athe- 
ist. The programmes do nol Pf* 
tray Islam realistically. Its far too 
exaggerated." . • 

Family is the other thema fl- 
owed by Jordanian producers wr 
muoh the same reason as refow 
— market considerations. 
can't tackle any of the more major 
Issues relating to the welfare oj 
the people, Mr Azfzlydih pd n, ®J 
out. So we stay on tne sale e*# 
and talk about rellgton and fami- 
lles." 

"It is difficult to venture Into •po- 
litics because of possible nwaj 
five reactions from some dt 
governments of u the 
Where we distribute (he film 
.What la okay to pdrtray hJJ 
place may be taboo toporlrw 

an Acc»rdlrig to Mr Azizlyolh^|jl] 
dan Is ths most democratic 


■vain. . mipi lulling my uyug uhuk, «• fv.ovim nuu uuii. aan IB u . j 

In my skull and recovering , from have to look at Who. ooritrbls the try' In the Arab world and inai w* 
the line, I had a revelation; ihe'a. Market Baudl Arabia controls the „ sorshlp Is not that much ofapnjf 
right'. Where's the loam?? • •' market. Why? Because U has the lem here. The xJWflciiUy Is encw? 


- Mohammed Azlzjyefh, direotor tQ dl 

arid producer of various Jordanian ''. nau ,W . we 


BO0R Opera dlsdussed with 'The 
Btar’ the kind of work and thought 


money, to do it. Therefore, /as an 
fndusfry we have to oater for Its 
needs,- he said,.' ; • . 

Vyitii ^doh'; things In mind .one 


soranip ib iioj u in, 

lem here. The dlfticuUy Is encjjjj 
tered when It comes to dlalrj) 
the. films — the opposition im" 


that does, lrtto 4 he making df 8 oap - with ^Uch; things in mind .one 
Operas h^re In. Jordan: .i : ;, engagsjn a kind of bultural 

! ■: r .■ v: •’ S0lf-qen80rahln. 1 Mr ' ArlTlwolh 


Mr ! Azlzlyelh : 


llll 


many jifi he that w 


ejmtafSd. The 
ctnb on! 


did play 


. 0L1 ^|' ud | Areblan fathBi^ maV^ 

say; 'how’ that la what l owl 

tslevlslori. An American ex^ f w 

• may bs lounging, 

friends watching a ujf |c3 

and say, "Now that’s whan 

/bad television." ' anoi hrf 
r One man's soap Is ifln ° . ; 
man’s foam. • ... «v 




heritage 


^ M v f \ mt fering attitudes to restoration 

nil ll I found among the International 

^ ■ community of archaeologists who 

come to Jordan. 

Lastly, Jordan must see that the 

• Blr . methods of conservation used on 

the Citadel. The open air museum the site comply with UNESCO stl- 


By Sandy Rose 
Special to The Star 

RECENTLY ‘THE Jerusalem Star' 
focused Ha attention upon archae- 
ology and Jordan’s responsibilities 
and policies In caring for the trea- 
sures enclosed within Its borders. 
A recent application by the De- 
partment of Antiquities to ICMS 
(International Committee of Mon- 
uments and Sites) may well bring 
International assistance to Jordan 
lor the care of Petra and Jerash. 

Director of the Department of 
Antiquities, Dr Adnan Hadldl, haa 
recently applied to UNESCO to 
have the two most prominent ar- 
chaeological sites In Jordan In- 
scribed on the World Heritage List 
(VVHL). If the applications are suc- 
cessful Jeraah and Petra stand to 
benefit in three ways: 

Firstly, the prestige of both sIIsb 
will be enhanced and International 
recognition of their Importance In- 
creased; secondly, In the event of 
armed conflict In the area both 
sites will be under the protection 
ol UNESCO; thirdly, Inscription on 
the World Heritage List may lead 
to akt in the form of expertise, 
equipment and finance for the 
care of the two sites. In fact In 
1981 UNESCO notified all member 
slates that no application for aid 
would be considered unless the 
site Involved was Inscribed on the 
fist. 
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II seemB that there will be no whose President Is the Director- 
problem with the application for General of UNESCO. 

bu ! Jj® International Com- One main reason for deferring 
S. 0 * Monuments and Sites the application for Jerash was the 
j»nt Vice-President, Dr. need for a map defining precisely 
5° urke ' 5 help answer the limits of the area under con- 
S slderatlon. Of course, the western 

lion frnm 8 ffih fl u°i n appl,Ga " part of Jerash Is the area Involved, 
lee which h 8 the eastern part being necessarily 

Hons foMn!lS?,?n 3 an L ap fi lc 5; excluded from consideration by 
Hwltaae u?£h 2 1 he Wor ^ d the existence of modern buildings 
wnage Llsl, which Is a separate upon j t< The World Heritage List 


St. GEORGE’S UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

GRENADA, WEST INDIES H S 

programs leading to the degree of 
*^1 A 4 % BdlC,nB ^ ,D, ^ r ® uallfied IrtqmttlonBl students: 

•dwahon Equivalent to l |KartSr^ TlBduS! 

. Km yC Levels Jn math and sciences); preference is given to those 
'« - g rojdcuWed at a university. 

A8W year combined premedical/medloal program far student* who 
. jw completed secondary education (equivalent to el least five 
’ Rorida^U^kA* pfemfldlcal l# °™ recl a Barf Y University In 

Georgtf* Unlva rally has graduated more than 940 students from 
countries and offers a broad-based International curriculum and 
“"wrap opportunities. The medium of Instruction Is English. 
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a phrase first used by His Majesty 
King Hussein, which Is Jordan cer- 
tainly possesses enough sites to 
fill the WHL. 

The many advantages to Jordan 
of a successful application natu- 
rally entail some commitments on 
her part. Jordan must pledge that 
the law of this country does itself 
protect the sites concerned. They 
must have beer proclaimed part of 
the national heritage. Also, e com- 
prehensive management plan 
must be submitted for the site, a 
plan to which the WHL may add 
suggestions, in time evolving a 
standard management plan be- 
tween Itself and Jordan. This is, In 
itself, a benefit to the Department 
of Antiquities ae It can help to 
strike a balance between the dlf- 


pulationa; the methods and mat- 
erials used in restoration must be 
acceptable. Periodical reports 
must be sent to the WHL, and pu- 
blications by those involved in res- 
toration on the site must also be 
sent to UNESCO. 

Thus, It is clear that Jerash and 
Petra could gain a great deal from 
acceptance -for Inscription on the 
World Heritage List and that the 
burden of responsibility for their 
maintenance and restoration could 
be spread onto broader shoulders. 
The Committee meets In June and 
September every year and notifies 
Jordan If their sites are to be con- 
sidered so that a representative 
can attend. It Is hoped that the 
decision on Jerash will be known 
this year. 


JERASH PLAN 


committee within UNESCO and 
whose President Is the Director- 
General of UNESCO. 

One main reason for deferring 
the application for Jerash was the 


___ ' 


.ML ? — V ? — f 


will not consider such areas for In- 
scription. Originally, the applica- 
tion for Jerash did not include the 
ancient walls of Jerash, the Hip- 
podrome and the Triumphal Arch 
but, since the visit of Dr Bourke, 
these have been Included. 

Although Jerash and Petra have 
priority at present In Jordan's ap- 
plication, there are, of course 
other areas which may come 
under consideration for Inscription 
on the WHL Pella, Urn Qala, the 
Desert Castles, parts of Madaba. 
Taflleh, Kerak and, In Amman It- 
self, the Roman Amphitheatre and 


t HwlrUin Archod Gago 
V. I.iu IliiipiMliwim 
U. MuiUiuoa Church 

4. visitors' Cunlio & Restaurant 

5. The Walur dale 
8. The South Oaga 

7. The Zeds Esplanade 
B. The Zeus 1 umpio 
9 The South Tiwulrs 

10. The Ovnl Plata 

11. The Camp Hill 

12. Civic Complex, Horns ot the 
(Sues 

13. The Market Place 

14. ProcopiuB Church 
IB. S3 Peter S Paul 
IB. Mortuary Church 


17. The South TetraklonkM 
IB. The South Bildgo 
18 Eosl Dntha 

20 The Umayyod Houses 

21. The Nymphaeum 

22. The Cathedral 

23. The Bath ol Ptaccue 1 
Clergy Kouue 

24. SI Theodore 

26. 88 Coamaa & Damian on 

26. SI. John 

27. SI. George 

20. Bishop Qeneelijs Church 
29. The North Bridge 
SO. The Propytaee Church 
31. The Unuiyyad Mosque 


32 Depart maul or Antiquities 
CM Ilea 

33. Artemis PiopyJoda 

34. Ths InlermedlBle Terrace 
36. Tha A/iemls Temple 

Cample 

36. Tho Synagogue Church 

37. The North Theelre 

38. Bishop laeinh Church 

39. West Bathe 

40 North Tolrapyton 

41. North Gale 

42. Blrkalein Theatre 
43 Blrketetn Reservoir 

44. The Tomb at Germenlcus 


AL LABAD! RENT A CAR 


Short & Long term rentals. Lease for Foreign Companies 
& Local. 

International credit cards are acceptable. 


For reservations call phone: 813554. 
P.O. Box 17158. 



KVUIK PRINT 
CENTER 


Being a businessman, you should 
need an office to run your 
business from. 

Now Kwik Print Center can give 
you the best service at the short- 
est time. 

Phatocopuing, map copying, typing, 
duplicating, offset printing, lamina- 
ting, micro filming and consultancy. 
For more information please call:.' 
Kwik Print Center : 

UJafa Dajeni and Sons Co T 
Jabal Amman-Oordan National 
Bank Building 

TEL: ,642676. TLX: 23007 DAJANI 3D 
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The Iraq -Iran war enters its fourth week next Monday with no Immediate signs 
of a peaceful resolution to the six-year-old Gulf war. The recent fighting on the 
northern Gulf area at the mouth of Shat Al-Arob has claimed many lives and 
squandered millions of dollars on heavy machinery and gun power. 

ihJ 1 ^ *S? 8 l l flVQ m 2 d ® litt,e 0 Qina and 11 is a matt0 f ol time before the last of 
ac !f rs * ^ ave t0 floe or be kl,,ed at the port city of Fao. But the 
S wlr ^ m ?,^h n ? Ve e9V u, S no doi J bl of ,ran s determination to prolong the 
Gulf war as much as possible as It knows very well that it is imoossible tn 
destroy the will of the Iraqi people and conquer their country P ° SS ' b,e *° 

G.iif iS rn,mfr l io°e f a -iL riti0n whlch lran conducts to gain time and terrorize the other 
Gulf countries. There are no reasons to make us believe that Iran will not 
threaten the security of other Gulf states. The danger is there and to Justify the 

SSii°5? e * ° n ,tS Sde J, b€ f lranian government might consider harassing small 
stales to win some publicity back home. u 

Iranian inl^nA th® Canno J bu! 03,1 [ or an imm0 d'ate Arab action to curb the 
Tbs !H? r , ha . a never been an Iraqi -Iran Ian one but is an Arab- 
be ° au8e lbla ,s how lran wants It to be. Even the causes of the war 
^ !uf^ rtance . ,n 1 ,be ah adow of the thousands who had died on both 

fries S <5 n the^region n0m Ca damafl0S whlch lhe waf had brou 9ht upon the coun- 

a h!i\ n tt C !J!?!L ra L USeS 10 la ' k P 0ace an d answers all reconciliation attempts with 
! mu8 J I ? e 1,10 Arab rBaction - Helping Iraq economically is 

carrled°o2f * ,h 8 Sta0e bUt 3 rnore pracllcal s ° rution m ust be proposed and 

i^ , L?lli haAmbS ? 9r 2? ,hat J ran wHI nsver ,laten t0 th ® voice of reason and halt 
its aggressive acts, (hen what is the end result? More bloodshed and an insane 

i an . d f?° U /Vi? r lnvask ? ns - No! A final solution to Iran's big|olry 
#h2 rSUf 7 ha 8 ef 2f re fl ,on 5 economic potential must be studied If 

togeHisr and'dedslv^y? ^ mena ° e appr0achina act 


Through English Eyes: II 

The laws of a Toyota Truck 


By Robert Penllngton 

A LEISURELY afternoon drive Is an unex- 
pected place for a discussion of the 
Laws of Science. Newton’s explanation 
of gravtty and motion or Einstein's of re- 
lativity were quickly passed over as none 
of us were sufficiently knowledgeable 
about either, particularly the latter. Our 
conversation concentrated on the un- 
proven law which states "If something Is 
going to happen It will Invariably happen 
. nJ!l ost ^convenient time or place". 
Jr? U. x \ not ; X ou wm have realized, one 
of the natural laws taught In schools but 
one you must have experienced; 

The missing shirt button as you hur- 
riedly dress after oversleeping. The ex- 
piring gas bottle mid-way through cook- 
ing a four-course dlnner.Tha flat tyre in 
the pouring rain. 

...m 8 ^/ X * P er,orm, ns as expected. But I 

whirh If* WJf , P artlc| Jlar example 
which led to that In-car discussion. It 
was, as I said, a leisurely If long drive 
speed 70 KPH but an Sverage 
much lower because whenever we 
caught up with a slow vehicle It would be 
»™«? nd ° f th ® 8tra, 9 ht . Just as a line 
®PP roachad from the opposite 
SSSftTht heavy lorry struggling up 

KM? and b#h '" d wh - ^ 

mo i? common source of 
slow motion was Toyota Truck’. Let met 
explain Immediately that when I sav 

maH» l Tr r Ck ! maan «" hall-bed t'uckX 
made by. Toyota, Nissan. Hyudl. lauzu 
etc. The alliterative attraction of ‘Tovota 
Truck makes It a popular collective 

Mm! wal^aS^R S! ana p ® rha P 8 . Ia the 
same way. a a Hoover means vacuum 

ShSrfft ° r f fil,p S 8 i breakf ast cereal, the 

fl?JroVbCs r t^ 

jj™ the- : 
als will be published entitled , "The ! Im- 

P a D °‘» 'he Toyota Truck' In DevelSpIng ' 

eelhr S h.Lh'M" aa,00n c ars. draat® 
cany altered at the rear, used to be tha 

ba ®| 8 of .lhe design but as the advan! 
fagea oithe vehicle, particularly Its aco- 

fi&SkssSS 


nceJvalbal' P* , - v *° , «noe and democracy one could co- 

V****Vnm the 4m*-. 




styling and decorative treatment •• the 

■, •j'' ; r 

$dbh After purchase various elans m 
; endearment for tha Toyota Truck^a^ 
paan tho nylon fur dashboard cover ih* 

Hflhtel. These Vehicle a * W6rk 
mahufaeftirera tha they survive the ui 


furniture or supplies are transport! 
around the country. 

E " Under the Influence of Law "X" othi 
i f® ad users will be unable to overtake 
, Toyota Truck’ for soma time and sue 

• action Is impeded by the smokersem 
» of thick, black diesel fumes blllowlr 
J from somewhere beneath the vehlcfi 

• not necessarily the exhaust pipe. Th 
' rear lights will' have long ceased to wor 
: so another rule needs to be applied: "E 
I 1 P 6Ct the unexpected". The ‘Toyol 

• Truck’ Is liable to stop or turn suddenh 
! very suddenly and If those rear llghi 

should work signals given will bear n 
relation to tha eventual manoeuvre lx 
- are, at least, a warning of Intention. 

Toyota Trucks’ are on the road 
■ twenty-four hours of the day and nigh 
the combination of diesel fumes an 
non-functlonlng rear lights makes ther 
I virtually . Invisible. Some are apparenll 
> navigated by radar as the front lights an 
t also out of action although I have aeei 
, one example of simpler technical aasla 
i tance — a torch! 

| Eventually the road is straight am 
J empty, you pull out to overtake. Sud 
denly, Just as you come level with th 
rear of the truck It lurches to the leff 
1 blocking your path forcing you to brain 
hard or swerve Into the opposite ditch 
1 This Toyota "Twitch", Dataun "Dive" m 
' Hyundl “Hop" must be an Inherent trail 
of the vehicles for the driver Is oblivious 
f oblivious of anything outside a IlmllM 
field of vision Immediately In front of w 
windscreen. 

There waa a book published In 1972 
called "The Great Trog Conspiracy 
which revealed the machinations of a se- 
cret society dedicated to the disruption 
of all road traffic In Britain. Infuriating 
delaying tactics were Illustrated. |w 
assessment of a Trog's success being 

• the number of vehicles frustratedly trap- 
ped behind hla slow moving car, The au- 
thor of the book limited his research to 
the exploits of Trogs In Britain but If » 
had made hla study International M 
would have realized that the ultima e 

, weapon of the conspiracy Is the Toys'* 
Truck. ; 

That book was, of course, a Joke but it; 
did make use of examples of erratic, un- 
explainable bad driving. Bad driving aw 
poor vehicle maintenance are dangers'^, 
anywhere. They are not the fault of W 
manufacturers but of III- trained, W* 
V concerned drivers and authorities wiw 
d Q not properly legislate for or encow- 
. age ,{joqd. ^driving, good vehicle jjialmf* 
Mjnce or baalc road safety. 

8 «t Perhaps there Is another 
' Jlon for the behaviour of the : .Toyot*. 
Truck’, Pqt together all ; the factai JW 
. out r of-date design] the ■ P° nde jffl 
plng|e-mlnded ! progress; the' suddw 
Leftward lebnlngs; ■ the cohcdalment J. 
things Red (lights); the smokescreen J 


Jan irom me oemo- I iruru’S **7 1 n* oraer Toyota 

nalloa by hbr.prad- ■ bb^tlSn^iMn'S. M Bfa ? 




> diesel: exhaust; - the furtive mld-r 
; Journeys -by. torchlight. Does a won 
•question dome to mind about this 
bashedly papltallat product? la the 
; ota Truck really 1 a secret wespoi 
. ;Cdm|T)unls|t qxpanalon?. r 

iRobert PepiingtonVls a British 
: Chltdit l|ying iri iJor<ian. /: ; 
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End of 
f a tyrant 

WITH THE DOWNFALL of lhe regime of 
Ferdinand Marcos in the Philippines another 
bloody chapter of a dictatorship’s history Is 
sealed Only lew weeks ago Haiti's Duvalier 
fled lhe little Atlantic Island carrying with 
him millions of dollars and an opportunity to 
live the rest of his life a rich man on a 
dream island of hia own. 

But with the dramatic departure of Mar- 
cos we are reminded of other despotic rul- 
ers who were forced in the end to aquiesce 
to the power of the masses. Iran's Shah, 
-Sudan’s Numeiri, Central African Republic's 
' Bokssa and Nicaragua's Somoza are just a 
few whose history was stamped with ty- 
ranny, oppression and corruption. We all 
know that in the end and In most cases it is 
lhe will of the people that topples these au- 
tocratic rulers. 

One cannot but bow In admiration to Mrs 
Aquino who dared to face Philippines' 
20-year strongman. Little did Mr Marcos 
know that the assassin's bullets which 
killed her husband Benlgno Aquino more 
than two years ago were the same which 
awakened the conscience of the masses. It 
is Indeed an irony that Mr Aquino's wife of 
all Filipinos was tne person to challenge and 
then defeat Mr Marcos. 

More Ironic Is the fact that she did it in 
the same way her husband was to face 
Marcos's tyranny — by peaceful means 
and through democratic traditions. She Is 
indeed admired for her skilled control of the 
situation right to the final hours when the 
wuntry was almost on the brink of civil war. 
The spirit of Aquino motivated the people 
and his wife ended the battle he began 






By Osama El-Sherlf 




triumphantly and magnanimously. The peo- 
ple of the Philippines deserve their victory. 

But how do people like Marcos and the 
Shah manage to rule so ruthlessly for such 
a long time? How do they legitimize their 
rule and legalize their exploitation of both 
people and wealth? We will never tap the 
source of evil men on earth and It seems 
that in the absence of democratic traditions 
the ultimate destination Is the monopoly of 
one man — or one party — over the des- 
tiny of a whole nation. People like Marcos 
will continue to emerge In other countries 
like mushrooms and under various guises to 
lure popular support and sacrifice every- 
thing and anything to remain In power. 

In the process of establishing their pow- 
ers, dictators wipe out their opponents, des- 
troy their own slogans and bury their own 
promises as the mysterious taste of abso- 
lute power melts in the mouths of little sol- 
diers occupying presidential palaces, revo- 
lutionaries who wander astray from their 
own doctrines and landlords who hold deed 
to lands, banks and people. 

The process of destroying a dictator 
would be much faster If It was not for the 
backing of foreign powers. It is not strange 
that just like the Soviet Union, the United 
States — a champion of freedom and de- 
mocracy — also backs It is own bad men. 
Remember Somoza and the Shah and 
Numeiri and Pinochet and many others? 

The lessons are not learnt. New dictators 
rally to gain the support of either the US or 


the USSR forgetting that these countries 
will back them as long as their authority Is 
unchallenged and their oppression "toler- 
able". But once popular dissent becomes 
uncontrollable they ore forsaken just like 
their predecessors were. The hands of the 
United States are just as bloody as those of 
Mr Marcos and his friends. 

We know that the only thing that dictators 
cannot buy is people's right to freedom and 
once the people open their eyes and claim 
It, the end draws near because people be- 
come willing to fight and die for what is 
theirs. 

There is great unfairness In the way Mr 
Marcos was bailed out by his custodians. 
To be able to escape on a US military plane 
and be granted asylum in the United States 
cannot but be considered as a hostile act 
by the United States towards the Filipino 
people. Mr Marcos, his wife Imelda and their 
aides must all stand trial to be questioned 
on their crimes committed over the past 20 
yearB. 

Mr Marcos now has a chance to Join a 
highly exclusive club of former nationalistic 
and democratic leaders whose subjects had 
toppled but failed lo destroy. Marcos and 
Imelda will not have to worry about the wel- 
fare of the people of the Philippines any- 
more. They have done more than enough 
and I am sure the jubilant masses celebrat- 
ing in Manila today cannot find the words to 
thank them for their service. They deserve 
to retire now and squander the millions of 
dollars which they have looted. Who can 
ask for a better life? 


By T.B. Peramunetilleke 0 r j Lallan armS baZaaT 


MLOMBO, Sri Lanka — The Sri Lankan 
pofce department bought a consignment of 
li"!? 00 helmets for $80 a piece, then 
tow the army had bought the same helmet 
frora a different dealer at $12 each. 

, , many arms merchants have de-- 
? n l . h,d alr|fa -torn island recently 
WMoO local agencies have sprung up to 
represent thefn. . 

* said to be spending 
m . day on defence, has bought 

S S!? tel J rom ,srael and Soutb Africa, 
wo nations it routinely condemns; dealers 

tryln ° t0 ael1 t0 bolh the 
jovamnwnt and anti-government guerrillas; 

BrazIHan merchant described the 
^^tton among dealers as "simply un- 

0Ot Unden #ay after ten- 
and u?®^ W0e [ n 8rt Lanka's Tamil community 
!So t ^ui ma]or,ty 1 Sinhalese disintegrated 
ShS?, 08 ' wth 8 " estimated 1,800 

In the past three years. 

a P 6arb eaded by ' numerous 
in the north of : the Island, 
"9 fSn^ril?™ 886 ^ Independence, rang- 
8 ' eentroi over their home 
a separate state altogether. . 

Lanka's 11,000-man 
Haas Sg*} , wlth Wpr l d War II. Lee En- 
emoniAt J waa i noticeable only at cer- 

per canton 68 ' ni IIJ tar Y spending was 0.7 
SlffifhS 088 - National Product. Today 
percent. • 

audde nly found them- 
KharSi ‘fi®, at a 9 AK-47 assault rifle in 
8 Tam . Bu0rril,a ' the ah °PP in 9 


*** wa8 8e 'l ,n 0 ballpoint 

H *Oew Years 


TOffla hi a government on in©. 

axle- fitted to an 
army tobu u oarr,er ! H.' wants the 
^ hafi negotiated deals 

^^&f^^ dawltohln9 : 

? purchase of 

ty.Jhe jJS3^L.wie|l arms and , ammunition ■ 
■^S* a S!iWV bl i! P®!* of'#» conslgn- 
ebb-standard? and 

• ; jreder : was In Cpfombo list 


From Brazil to Singapore, the arms dealers have de- 
scended on Sri Lanka with the hardware for the Tamil vs. 
government civil war. In a formerly peaceful island, the 
sales scope Is enormous. 


Other arlcraft purchases Include 13 Bell 
Jet Rangers, 6 Bell Jet 212 armoured troop 
carriers and 7 206 helicopter gunshipe, all 
from sellers in Singapore. The Jet Rangers 
are armed with two 7.62 caliber machine- 
gune mounted on the sides. 

A major problem for security forces has 
been to move troops to trouble areas. Guer- 
rillas have become deadly efficient against 
ground-transport, and flying proved safer. 

The purchase of a 25-year-old DC-3 air- 
craft and an Avro troop transporter, which 
the sellers say were reconditioned, was the 
government's solution 

Athulathnudali acknowledges that moat of 
the spending has been on the Air Force. 

"It was essential that we get air cover for 
our operations. We did not have a single 
serviceable ground attack fighter or a bom- 
ber which could have helped us against ter- 
rorist camps deep In the Jungles. The. S1AI 
places cover both these areas," he said. 

Another major headache for the Colombo 
government was to stop guerrillas making 
hit-and-run raids on the island frqm their 
bases In the Indian state of Tamil Nadu. ‘ 

The Palk Straits between the Indian sub- 
continent and the north of Sri Lanka Is just 
21 miles wide. The Lankan Navy's fleet of 
35 patrol boats, most of them bought from 
China 14 years ago, was regularly being 
embarrassed by fast-moving guerrilla craft. 

Colombo, ordered six Cougar motor-boats 
With a single 60 mm maahine-gun from Cour 
gar Holdings, England; one is already op- 
erational. 

Although the government tried hard to 
keep It secret, the purchase of two Devro . 
□lass gUnbdats from Israel was disclosed by. 
an Indian newspaper. Sri Lanka traditionally' 
has ohampioned ths Palestine In causa, 
against Israel. ■' 

The Army meanwhile bought 30 armoured 
personnel carriers -r-: $amlre. form South 
AfrIGa. Colombo frequently condemns Pre-' 
tqrla for its apartheid policy. 

T.B, PeramUnetilleke Is Managing 
Editor of the Lanka News Agency. ; 



Sri t jwk«n« ^ with aa island they oil 
mast share 

November to sell surplus Vietnam war car- 
bines, anti-personnel missiles and mines to 
the government. 

In May, Singapore police announced that 
the man and an accomplice were arreated 
for trying to send a container of Identical 
arms In the guise of waste pappe to the 
People's Liberation Organisation of. Tamil 
Eelam (PLOT), ope of the feeding guerrilla 
groups. 

Most of the government's . buying has 
been under the direcllon of Oxford- 
educated Lalith William Athulathmudall, Min-* 
later for National. Security and Deputy 
Defence Minister/ 

The latest arid largest single purchase so 
J . far ts from SIAl Marphetti of.Mital, Italy; from 
'"Which the Sri Lankan Air Force bought six 
. SF-280 converted military trainer aircraft; 
; capable of carrying up to four bombs or our 
alr-to-grognd NATO-type missiles, the 
planes are armed with two 7.62 : mm 
i machine-guns. 
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MR BOLAGI Akinyemi the Nigerian 
Foreign Minister last week launched a 
mediation effort once again to end 
the civil war which has plagued Chad 
for about a quarter of a century. The 
minister was quoted as saying "the 
.feeling of the Nigerian government Is 
that the quarter-century civil war has 
to stop. We cannot tolerate the level 
of violence along our borders". 

In Its stark reality, this Is not the 
flrat time Nigeria has Initiated a 
round-table peace conference. In 

1979 at the height of the hostilities, 
all the parties Involved, together with 
the then head of state, General Mal- 
loum were brought down to Lagos the 
Nigerian capital to sign a peace ac- 
cord. 

World attention was again focused 
on Chad wfth the news that Libyan- 
backed rebel forces supporting Mr 
Goukounl Oueddei have breeched the 
peace agreement and launched an at- 
tack across the 16th parallel (the 
cease-fire fine drawn between the ar- 
mies Involved In the fighting). Of 
course the attack wae quickly con- 
tained by President Hissene Habra’s 
forces. 

External forces are deeply involved. 
Habre is backed by the French whilst 
Oueddei has the unqualified support 
of Libyan leader Muammer Qadhaft. 

Mediation and peace efforts In the 
past have failed and floundered, 
why? For the simple fact that both 
leaders claim to. represent the Transi- 
tional .Government of National Unity 
(GUNTA) regarded as the legitimate 
government of Chad. 

French Interest In Chad dates back 
to 1900 when France proclaimed a 
protectorate over it. This continued 
until full Independence on 11 August, 
1960. Due to the French policy of 
"assimilation", she did not break ties 
with Chad despite the fact that the 
latter was fully independent. Thus 
France has no alternative but to give 
full support to the forces of President 
Habre. 

Libya entered the Chadian arena in 

1980 when she supported Mr 
Oueddei'8 forces to defeat tha then 
Minister of Defence Hissene Habre. It; 
appears from what had taken place 
so far that Colonel Gadhafl's ambi- 
tions stretch further than this. It la all- 
eged that he has In mlrid to merge 

jChad and Libya Into a single 'country. 
This will of .course make him the do- 
minant powdr In Central Africa. 

Whatever the motives and aspira- 
tions of all ths parties Involved, the 
crisis has gone on for- far too long. It 
Is time to say "enough Is enough". 
-This Is where NlgerlaTs peace initia- 
tive must be lauded. Since the con- 
flict has ’ assumed . International 
dimensions, .Nigeria mupt, be encou- 
'raaed but not allowed to gq It atone. 
It Is time the 'OAU got involved again. 

The two leaders In spite of their af- 
filiations to external forces must be 
brought to the round-table Confer- 
ence to talk peaoe. After all, one must 
P®?* 1 In mind the adage which says: 

When two elephants fight, tt Is ths 
grass which suffers 1 ’.Yes, It Is the 
people of Chad, tired of the civil war, 
whose destiny Is'at stake. It Is an Afri- 
can : problem and : It esn and 
must be solved by Africans. 
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Press Review 


His Majesty King Hussein’s ad- 
dress 


IN A front page article, the editor In-chlef of 
Ad-Dustour newspaper, Mr Mahmoud El- 
Sharif, expresses regret over the way the 
stage of co-ordination between Jordan end 
the PLO has ended. 

"People on both banks of Jordan at- 
tached hopes in the past three years to the 
efforts exerted by both sides to reach a for- 
mula allowing the convening of an inter- 
national peace conference that may suc- 
ceed in bringing about a just settlement of 
the Arab-lsraeli conflict that could rescue 
the Palestinians' legitimate rights", obser- 
ves the paper. 

It goes on to say that the King's address 
made II clear that His Majesty made enorm- 
ous efforts on the International levels espe- 
cially In contacts with the United States, to 
facilitate the path for the PLO to join the 
peaco negotiations as a full partner. 

Regardloss of any consideration, tho 
paper adds, (ho King's succoss In prompt- 
ing a shift In the US position to the point of 
acceptance by Washington ol tho inter- 
national conference proposal and tho inevi- 
tability of the PLO participation In It should 
bo viewed as a major poNlfcn! achievement 
that deserves commondntfon from every 
Palestinian and Arab. 

Bui it was regrettable that the PLO could 
not take the final step which was supposed 
to open the door for convening the confer- 
ence. As a result, all efforts exerted by Jor- 
dan in co-operation with and on 
behalf of the PLO have collapsed. The 
cause thus has swung back to a dangerous 
vicious circle", Ad-Dustour remarks. 

Jordan, the paper continues, now has no 
alternative but to keep moving in an effort 
to maintain peaceful momentum because It 
cannot give up its historic responsibility to- 
wards the Palestinian people or ondanger 
Its national security as a result of the conti- 
nuation of the Israeli occupation. 

It concludes by urging those concerned 
with rescuing what is loft of Palestine and 
who care about the security of Jordan to 
support Jordan’s effort to convene an inter- 
national conference as the only forum ac- 
ceptable by all the parties to reach a set- 
tlement and put an end to the agony of the 
Palestinians. 

AI-Re'l newspaper says the support 
given to the King s recent steps by the 
Lower House of Parliament which compr- 
ises deputies from the two banks of Jordan 
embodies the close unity between Jorda- 
nians and Palestinians and reflect a sense 
of responsibility towards the critical stage 
through which the Palestinian cause is 
passing. ;• 

The jpaper notes that in his reply to the 
deputies' remarks, the King stressed the 
following points: 

— Jordan will never act as a substitute for 
Palestinians or place any obstacles before 
; any decision they might take. 

— The Jordanlan-pftleatinian dialogue 
. * which also included other Arab parties must 
lead to a position that could rescue the oc- 
cupied lands. 

-- AO share In the responsibility to confront 
■ .the common challenges and cope, with the 
present dangers. , 

1 the paper goes on to say that Jordanian- 
Palestinian cohesion represent* an Indis- 
perMlbfe element for any real action and an 

* essential outset lor the restoration of the 
•, usurped rights 

’ ' • The ’Gulf wef ’ . 

; ; -A^Thawr* newspaper of. Baghdad calls 
od Arab governments and institutions as 
. W*B sa international organizations to frans- 
: .tale, their ttoinfemnatlon, of the Iranian ag- 
onlrsb fotb praclfcal slaps by lore- . 

/ the.ilranlen.s to end Mwfr aggression and 

Mpef'Mye euniffed Arab pos- 
ition towards llwtatast.^ • 

* rw* tonea flrpup; amf Intamatlonal . 

ufttfttr effort* to end - 

^ we?, Mlta;plW»r 

basic- faU : - 

enemy, tfreteept peace 1 
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fears that the Iranian action provides a un- 
ique opportunity for Intervention by the 
superpowers. Such intervention, the paper 
explains, Is to realize old hopes of the im- 
perialist powers to control the oil-producing 
area, abolish Ihe Arab oil weapon and cre- 
ate constant tension In the volatile region. 

The paper expresses confidence that Iraq 
is on the way to achieve victory, adding that 
Iran has actually chosen a suicidal path. 

Al-Watan, another Kuwait! newspaper, 
lauds the excellent military performance of 
the Iraqi forces, saying that it has given a 
vivid example on the ability of Ihe Arab sol- 
dier once there Is a political decision to 00 
to war. 

Ai-Usbua Al-Arabt, a Lebanese maga- 
zine, asks if Ihe current Iranian offensive 
and the Iraqi counter attack are going to be 
the latest battle in the five -year-old war and 
If the ferocity of the fighting and Ihe heavy 
losses will open the road lor realistic ap- 
proaches. including a positive Iranian re- 
sponse to peace appeals. It notes that re- 
gional end international efforts to settle the 
dispute seek a settlement that safeguards 
the rights of the two countries and their 
peoples. 

Al-Watan newspaper of Kuwait writes 
that Israeli forces spent six days of fruitless 


search for two of its soldiers captured by 
Lebanese resistance men In South Leba- 
non. II adds that the capture of the two sol- 
diers and the Wiling and wounding of sev- 
eral others is part of the price Israel is pay- 
ing for Its annexation of an area of about 30 
square kilometres of Lebanese territory. 

The Kuwait] newspaper hails Ihe heroic 
resistance put on by the Lebanese national 
forces against Israel. It says resistance 
groups have shown they are capable of 
serving heavy blows to the arrogant Israelis. 

At-Gomhourlya, an Egyptian newspaper, 
also praises the Lebanese resistance 
agafnat Israel. It warns that Israel and all 
countries cannot depend on military might 
to achieve security for their people or to 
maintain a military occupation. 

"The severe blows dealt by the Lebanese 
resistance against Israel should convince 
the Israel] military institution that war will 
not solve Israel's problems and expansion 
cannot change its basic character as a 
strange entity In the Middle East the Egyp- 
tian paper asserts. 

It goes on to say that the arrogant Israeli 
policies will only lead to more political and 
military rejection of Its existence by Arab 
peoples who will act to change the current 
situation which lasted unnecessarily for a 
tong time. 
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Israeli Press 


Al Hamlshmar comments on the Israel 
Incursions into South Lebanon. It oavattu. 
the latest military operations carried ouib . 
the Israeli army In South Lebanon In ansi 
tempt to find the two Israeli military cm! 
lives, have failed and led to more kilE 
and Injuries among the Israeli soldiers ThS 
also encouraged more Katuaha rockets rat 
Ing over the settlements of the north. 

The paper adds that the continuous Is- * 
raeli occupation of parts of South Lebanw l 
will substantially lead to more tension and i 
mors strikes against the Israeli army am 
settlements. | 

The Lebanese war which was ignited by i 
Israel In 1982 has failed, the paper com. ' - 
ments. It cost Israel a lot, and the Israel f 
leaders should learn good leBsons and wiv 1 
dom. They should pull out all the Israel 1 
troops remaining In South Lebanon. i 

Maarlve newspaper writes that despite 
the fact that bread, milk and coffee ere very 
important commodities, their prices have 
sharply increased. Although this Increase 
might be justified by certain people, the 
paper comments, it still arouses tension and 
curiosity. 

The paper adds, aB part of the govern- 
ment’s plan to change, the prices of soma 
products, a funny situation has developed j 
The price of bread has risen while Ihe price j 
of wheat has dropped. Evan If the govern- j 
ment has the right to lessen Its subsidy and j 
then raise the prices of consumer materials, f 
the paper comments, we notice that the rise ; 
of prices 1 b becoming very high. Past exper- • 
fences have proved that the moderate high ; 
coat I9 better than the quick jump In price j 
rise, the paper concludes. 

< 

Hadashot paper comments on Melr Ka- £ 
hane, Knesset member and leader of Kakh, j 
the racial discrimination movement. Tbs 1 
paper saya we don’t understand why the lo- 
cal military authorities at Hebron city allow 
such a person, whose great hatred for 
Arabs and discriminative attitudes are 
known, to enter the city. The paper art* 
that these authorities should realize that 
; Kahane didn't go to Hebron as a visitor, ho 
I went there to create new trouble and ten- 
1 alon. 

The paper adds If Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres' statements that he will Improve the 
life conditions of the Arabs under occupa- 
1 tlon are true, then he should immediately } 

I put an end to Kahane's aggressive behav- 1 
: lour and dismiss him out of Hebron. j 

1 I 

Kol Haer comments on the kidnapping of 
, the two Israeli soldiers In South Lebanon by 
. saying that this incident creates a great ' 

I tension In the Israeli nation. The peofl* : 

, know what price Israel wilt have to pay rex 
L the release of the captives, the paper com- 
. ments. 

The question which most likely arts** j 
I here, the paper adds, Is what benefits is is* j 
I reel acquiring now by its continuous occu* | 

, pation of South Lebanon and its support 01 
[ the South Lebanon army. 

1 The kidnapping of Israeli soldiers In South j. 
Lebanon was actually expected becauas® 
the continuous Israeli occupation ot if" 
area, the paper adds. 

The Israeli government la requested 
pull out all Its troops from South Lebaw" . 
and establish calm atmospheres of diutu® 
understanding with our neighbours in 
North, fhe paper concludes. j 

Al Quda Arabic paper writes that the new , 
speech of His Majesty King Hussain 
carried an apparent condemnation or » 
United -States and Israel. The speeojna. 
shown the Amerlcan-lsraell 9tubb SJJ a 
tudes In reacting any attempts to Bwljw . . 
Just and long lasting solution of. the wa 
-Israeli conflict, 

. Jordan constitutes the .-mo** 
national and regional ., dlmonsjon m „ 
Palestinian cause, the paper pdnts opi. 
Majesty was- the first one to reaOze. . . 
.truth. He addressed the Palestinian pBoPi 
by saying that- he will never abandon-*""" 

eyen .if the whole world does. ■ 

,!" tfie, paper adds 1 that , we all re f.Uf£ 

.this prsBehtatlcin constitutes a rs^istwjv 
'suit baaed on a sharp eTght. Furtherjj®" 

Jhe papar concludes, w® should say.ina 
Jordanian and Palestinian peoples are 
Ing ithe sama .dugout : while 1 Isfa 01 . 

erics are. ajso, standing In another pviflwx* 
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Privatization of TCC 


pam Dougherty 
Special to the STar 

JORDAN'S telecommunications 
and postal services are, both due 
for a new look as the Ministry of 
Communications moves ahead 
with plans to privatise one and 
modernise the other. 

No firm decision has yet been 
taken on the privatisation of the 
Telecommunications Corporation 
fTCC) but Minister of Communica- 
tions Mohieddln Al Husaeinl says 
the Idea is viewed favourably by 
Ihe government which sees it as a 
means of Improving both services 
and profitability. 

Five experts from British Tel- 
consult, the consultancy service 
ol British Telcom which has itself 
been privatised recently, have 
completed their asseaaement of 
the viability of the privatisation of 
the TCC and the ministry has 
received offers for management 
consultancy services from a num- 
ber of companies, Including Tel- 
oonsult. 

Mr Al Husselnl forces the first 
stage of privatisation as the con- 
version of the TCC Into a share- 
holding company with the govern- , 
meat holding alf shares. The 
chosen consultancy firm would 
then assist with the development 
of new structures and regulations 
to convert it into a property market 
oriented commercial oompany. Mr 
Al-Huswlnl saya It would need a 
strong administration able to make 
decisions quickly and develop a 
business oriented workforce able 
!o approach the public as cus- 
tomers rather than recipients of a 
flovernment service. 

The second stage would be to 
establish a board with at least 
wme members from the business 
community and the government 
could then decide If, and how 
njany, ahares.it wanted to eell to 
ihe private sector, 

The minister does not foraee the 
government selling all Its shares at 



Mohyeddin Al Husselnl 


any stage. 

A privatised TCC would clearly 
become the largest company in 
Jordan but Mr Al-Husselnl quotes 
the Jordan Electricity Authority, 
the Jordan Phosphate Mines 
Company and the Jordan Pe- 
troleum Refinery Company as ex- 
ample of large and successful 
enterprises run on business lines 
and he believes that the TCC 
could aleo Improve Its profit per- 
formance while offering better 
and cheaper services for the pu- 
blic. 

As privatisation 18 under discus- 
sion, the TCC’s services are 
undergoing a rapid expansion. 

Throughout the 1981-85 Five 
Year Plan a basic fully automatic 
digital network haa been under es- 
tablishment with French and Ja- 
panese assistance. The TCC now 
has over 200,000 subscribers with 
the figure due to rise to 450,000 


Jesors projects move ahead 
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Protein Foods of the US, end 
will use machinery from Den- 
mark. 

JESORS has also received 
permission to begin con- 
struction of Its own milk 
processing plant on land ad- 
jacent to Its dairy farm at 
Wadi Dutell. It will produce 
UHT longlife milk from Its 
own herd of 650 dairy cows. 

The organization has es- 
tablished a new company 
with one-third JESORS ow*> 
: nerehlp and six private 
shareholders, to run the new 
plant, tt expects to sell 40 

S Br cent of its production to 
te army and 60 to the mar- 
' ket. • . . •. - 

Estimated cost of the plant 
is JD 400,000 and both It 
and the chicken processing 
plant wilt be financed by JE 
SORS. 

JESORS has recently 
signed an agreement with 
the Ministry of Agriculture to 
' take over Its dairy herd from 
• ft* farm at Deir Alla and has 
: also finalised an ' agreement 
'' to manage the Wadi Duliel 
■ farm, which was established 
. originally by the Ministry, for 
, i the next ten years. (PAD) . 


within the new five year plan, 
while by the year 2000 Jordan will 
have one million telephone num- 
bers available for a population of 
around three million. 

Within the next five to six 
months, Amman should actually 
have more numbers than- are 
needed and even in remote areas 
telephone service is beginning to 
be regarded as something normal. 

The government expects to take 
loans of approximately JD 50 mill- 
ion each from France and Japan 
during the new plan for further 
vertical and horizontal expansion, 
of the network. 

The fibre optic network con- 
necting Syria, Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia, for which lenders are due 
soon, will strengthen regional con- 
nections and Egypt and Jordan 
have agreed on the development 
of a microwave link which will Im- 
prove Jordan’s connection not 
only with Egypt, but, by using ex- 
isting marine line between Egypt 
and Europe, with Europe as well. 

The TCC aleo has plans to ex- 
pand the radio telephone system 
to cover all Jordan. The existing 
system was Installed by Japan’s 
C. Itoh Co. under a JD 10 million 
contract end has 2000 units, ex- 
pandable to 10,000 and covers a 
radius of 35 kilometres around 
Amman, the system now has 
around 350 subscribers and ap- 
proximately ten new connections 
are being made each day. 

The TCC has also given permis- 
sion for the Introduction of facsi- 
mile machines Into Jordan though 
It Is In now way connected with 
their Importation, sale or installa- 
tion. 

And while the postal services 
are not due for such a radical 
measure as privatisation, they are 
due tor considerable re-organizat- 
lon and expansion. 

The services, and the public, 
9houid both benefit from an al- 
ready completed study by the 
Swedish postal service and a fur- 
ther study now underway by the 
French Sofrepost consultants. 

The Ministry of Communications 
is now planning to construct a new 
centre to house a mechanized, 
more efficiently organized and 
better staffed sorting service. 

The Post Offices themselves 
are taking on new functions In ad- 
dition to their traditional ones of 
mall service, telegrammes and 
post office savings banks. 

For some time, they have hand- 
led student applications for school 
1. and university and since the 
beginning of this year there has 
been a pilot project underway to 
handle car licensing. Future pro- 
spects Include the use of post of- 
fices tor the payment of tele- 
phone, water and electricity bills. 

The post office network Is, In 
fact, Ideal for transactions Involv- 
ing the general public on a wide 
scale. This has already peon 
shown with the poet office savings 
bank which now has . around 
190.OOO customers.; 

The bank offers the small saver 
a number of advantages Including 
easy access (customers can de- 
posit and withdraw money from 
any branch on presentation of a 
bank book) and the absence ol 
charges for opening an aocount 
and a government guarantee of 
th* bank which provides complete 
security for all depositors. 


Contracts & Contacts 


• 8UPPLY OF 66 steel containers " 1.1 cubic metre*’, and 10 
sate of container wheels for Ram the Municipality. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the municipality for JD 10. Closing 
date: 10 March 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 5/93. Construction of buildings for the Royal 
Jordanian Air Force. Tender documents are available at the Air- 
port Engineering Directorate for JD 25. 

• TENDER NO. 1/86. Supply of 6000 metres of telephone ca- 
bles for Aqaba Porta Authority. Tender documents are available 
at the Ministry of Transport In Amman for JD 10. Closing date; 6 
April 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 3, 4, 5/86: Supply of: 

Ifyveldlng materials. 

2) Survey sets. 

3) Lubricating oils for Aqaba Railway Authority. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the Ministry of Transport In Amman for 
JD 40. Closing date: 15 April 1986. 

e TENDER NO. 65/86. Maintenance of computers for the Cen- 
tral Tenders Committee. Tender documents are available at the 
Committee offices at Jebal Amman. Closing date: 1 March 
1986. 

• TENDER NO. 19/88. Supply of pumps and operating plates 
tpr Water Authority. Tender documents are available at the Au- 
thority’s main offices at Jabal Al Hussein for JD- 200. 
Closing date: 26 Merch 1986. 


• TENDER NO. 43/86. 8upply of asphalt for Amman Municipal- 
ity. Tender documents are available at the Government Tenders 
Directorate for JD 100. Closing date: 27 February 1986. 

e TENDER NO. 4/86. 8upply of 1000 rubber tyres for the 
Jordanlan-Syrlan Land Transport Company. Tender documents 
are available at the company's main offices at Jabal Al Hueseln 
for JD 10. Closing date: 15 March 1986. 

• TENDER No 3/66. Supply of stationery and examination pap- 
ers for the Ministry of Education. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the ministry for JD 7. Closing date: 1 March, 86 

• TENDER NO 26/86. Supply of tyres lor the Royal scientific 
Society. Tender documents are available at the RSS. Closing 
date: 8 March, 86 

• TENDER NO 29/86. Boring for soli testing at different dreas 
of the Kingdom. Tender documents are available at the floyal 
Scientific Society. Closing date: 15 March, 86. 

• TENDER NO 3/86. 8upply of two million gunny bags for the 

Ministry of Supply. Tender documents are available at the minis- 
try for JD 16. Closing date : 1 1 /3/86. \ 


Economy news 


By Ahmari Shaker 

• THE PORTS Authority has decided to purchase a locomotive 
and two hauling launches at a cost of JD 4 million. 

• THE -GOVERNMENT Is conducting studies to equip Aqaba air- 
port to operate during night hours and to convert it to an Inter- 
national airport. The cost of the project ia JD 1 .5 million. 

• THE FIVE-year development plan Includes the construction of 
1200 kilometres of roads at an estimated coat of JD 227 mill- 
ion. • . 

• THE EXTERNAL debts of the country by the end of last year 
have amounted to JD 1 180 million of which JD 135 million was 
repaid. The Interests due on these . debts were JD 104 million. 
The instalments which are expected to be paid this year are 
estimated at JD 48 million and JD 38 million will be paid to- 
wards Interest. 

• THE EXPENSES of the Ministry of Education have risen from 
JD 14.8 million In 1975 to.JD 70 million In 1985, of which 75 
per cent was spent on the elementary, preparatory and second- 
ary education. 

• THE 14TH meeting of the Arab joint companies will be held 

next July. In Amman. The meeting will discuss the difficulties 
confronting these, companies and the Arab economic situation, 
A discussion on the establishment of. projects which will ensure 
food security and Industrial development In the Arab World le 
also on the agenda. . 7 

e A SEMINAR on standard flea tlon wlll.be held In Amman by the 
end of this year. The qemlnar le expected to be attended by 
director* of weights & measures departments In the Arab coun- 
tries, .' • '■ ■ ( . ■ ■ ■ . 

a DEPOSITS AT the Jordanian commercial banks Including the 
Housing Bank Were estimated at over JD 2 billion last January. 
A Central Bank bulletin showed that the security bond* at the 
commercial banka amounted to JD 13 million. Foreign ourrency 
deposits available at: these baqks were estimated at JD 2.5 mill- 
ion.' 
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Dollar rallies, 
Gold 

prices fall back 

LONDON (A P) — The US dollar rallied In early European trading 
Wednesday following a previous day of decline. Gold prices tum- 
bled back after Tuesday's big rises. 

Gold, which shot up by more than S 10 an ounce on Tuesday, 
opened In London at q bid price of $346.10 a troy ounce — 
nearly six dollars down from late Tuesday's 352. 

Bullion slipped further In later trading and at mid-morning the 
city's five major bullion dealers fixed a recommended price of 
$345.10. 

In Zurich, the bid prlcB was $345, down from 353.50 late 
Tuesday. 

The metal had boon boosted partly by political turmoil in the 
Philippines and prices fell aftor ex-Preeldent Ferdinand Marcos 
abandoned his attempt to cling to power. Gold is a traditional 
haven In times of political or monotary uncertainty. 

Bullion dealers also attributed the price drop to the lirmer 
dollar. 

In Tokyo, whore trading ends before Europo's buslnoss day 
begins, the dollar rose to a closing 161.85 Yen from Tuesday's 
180.00. Later, In London, It was quoted at IB 1.75 Yon. 

Other dollar rales at mld-mornlng, compared with late Tues- 
day: 

— 2.2555 West German Marks, up from 2.2550 

— 1.8005 Swiss Francs, up Irom 1.8892 

— 6. 03330 French Francs, up from 6.9225 

— 2.5405 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.5500 

— 1,534.50 Italian Lire, up from 1,533.00 

— 1.3962 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.3924. 

In London, the dollar also rose against tho British Pound 
which was quoted at $1.4642, cheaper than 1.4940 late Tues- 
day. 

Earlier, In Mong Kong, gold foil S3. 1 1 to close at a bid 
$345.23. 

Silver prices followed gold down. Sllvor was quoted In London 
on Wednesday at a bid price of $5.65 a troy ounce, compared 
with 5.97 late Tuesday. 
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Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

1 M 

7 13/16 

4 7/16 

2 M 

7 13/16 

4 7/16 

3 M 

7 13/16 

4 7/16 

6 M 

7 13/16 

4 7/16 

9 M 

7 7/8 

4 7/16 

12 M 

7 15/16 

4 7/16 

2 Years 

8 1/2 

4 13/16 

3 Years 

8 5/8 

5 1/4 

4 Years 

8 5/8 

5 3/4 

5 Years 

8 3/4 

5 7/8 


FF 


SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

12 

1/4 

4 1/8 

5 11/16 

6 1/4 

14 


3 15/16 

5 11/16 

6 1/4 

14 


3 15/16 

5 11/16 

6 

12 7/8 

3 15/16 

5 11/16 

5 11/16 

12 

1/4 

3 15/16 

5 11/16 

5 11/16 

11 

3/4 

3 15/16 

5 3/4 

5 11/16 
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— 

— 

- 
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— 

— 

— 
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Sterling 

Pound 

12 3/4 
12 5/8 
12 7/16 
12 

11 15/16 
11 13/16 
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Source: Finance and Credit corporation 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 


AMMAN (Slut) — Prices on 
Wednesday 20 February. 1986 
were aa follows 

18 cl.. JD 3.000 per gramme 
21 ct. JD 3.450 per gramme 
24 ct. JD 4.250 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,017 000 

Oiiircr. . JO \ 32.000 
Gold Sterling JD 20 500 
(Central Bank) 

Hashiidi Pound.... JD S.'S.OOO 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jowellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.355 

.357 

Sterling pound 

.525 

.535 

German mark 

.155 

.157 

French franc 

.050 

.051 

Swiss franc 

.185 

.189 

Dutch guilder 

.135 

.137 

Italian lira (1000) 

.220 

.230 

Swedish kroner 

.047 

.049 

Saudi rlyal 

.097 

.098 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.245 

1.255 

UAE dirham 

.096 

.097 

Egyptian pound 

.195 

.205 

Syrian lira 

.024 

.025 

Iraqi dinar 

.345 

.355 

Omani riyal 

.920 

.930 


Source: 

National Jordan Exchange Company 


NEW ENGLISH SCHOOL 
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NEW ENGLISH SCHO 


Opensa newbranch inAmmanand offers its wide experience m*. 
education and teaching. The New English School has proved it 
impart the best education for students to enable them to pa*' 
examinations and enter all universities of the world. 




Classes will open with the start of the coming scholastic yw ' j 
1986 at the new temporary building located at Shmeisani oe 
fessional Associations Complex. 

Teaching will be for the primary classes, the first two pre^choef 
from the age of three and a half to five in addition to all the elemt 
until the sixth elementary class. { 
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r ' % the 'off button remains 
f Unkind’s best hope 

1 * fodia fights losing battle 
gainst foreign standards 

; * Propaganda war hits 
airw aves in the Middle East 


• Chinese sportscaster makes 
it big as national politician 

• Powerbrokers fight for 
share of French TV market 

• Video cassette preserves 
native culture in the Amazon 
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Centerspread 

In Mexico City, thousands dead In Tokyo, none. 
What’s the best way to prevent earthquakes ? 
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mechanical gadgets allow for better com- 
munication between human beings. Un- 
less, lhat is, one accepts the advertising 
• — worid’s dogma that whatever is bigger, 
faster, slicker, newer a nd therefore more 
efficient is "better.” 
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There is no doubt, of course, that the 
,i„L*i;.,oti<jn of television has arrived: 


Dallas is not the model 
for the global village 
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By Tame Vittachi 

Associate Editor at Large 

OLOMBO, Sri Lanka— A 
few years ago, when Sri 
Lanka was starting televi- 
sion, a friend who was the 
cnbinet minister responsi- 
ble asked how we could avoid television 
in iiur country becoming yet another 
channel for "I Love Lucy.” We devised 
ways of showing inexpensive but excel- 
lent and entertaining educational films 
from the libraries of the BBC, the British 
and American Film Institutes and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation un- 
tii indigenous producers could come up 
with national programs. 

We wonted to set good standards from 
the start rather than vainly trying to 
rnise standards alter they had been cor- 
rupted. But within a few months, the 
elites who had been fed "I Love Lucy” on 
their sojourns abroad exerted so much 
political pressure that all attempts to 
hold the line had to be abandoned. "Dal- 
las” and its less glossy imitations have 
captured the airwaves in Sri Lanka as 
they have in Cairo, Bogota, Manila and 
Abidjan. 

We should have known better. 


Lost December 16, 1 was one of an as- 
sembly of about a thousand people— in- 
cluding President Jayawardene, a clutch 
of cabinet ministers and hundreds of 


young students— brought together to 
celebrate the 40th anniversary of a pa- 
per by Arthur Clarke. In it he had 
spelled out the science of communica 
tions satellites "fixed” in space, at* 
height of 22,000 miles, which could 
bounce images and sounds back toteW 
sion receivers all over the earth, 21 
hours a day. 

An honorary Sri Lankan for 30 year- 
Arthur Clarke himself was Master of 
Ceremonies. On the rostrum^two tele-vi 
sion sets were fielding pictures and 
sounds of broadcasts from Washington. 
Moscow and Beijing, all bouncing likt 
cricket balls off an Indian satellite and 
into a large dish antenna on the roof'f 
his house nearby. 

Arthur Clarke, best known forhissi 
ence fiction but really a writer ofsciemr 
facts in fiction form, enchanted hisaui 
ence with the technical wizardry and hi 
brave pronouncements about how all 
these "magic" artifacts were improving 
the free flow of information, thus crest- 
ing the necessary preconditions for j 
democratic "global village," 

Sitting there, alone in the crowd, li-* 
tening to my old friend, I started to fidget 
with doubts and awkward questions 1 
was quite willing to take the scientific 
.facts for granted. What I was doubtici 
was the grand assumption that "bettor 


; globalizatior 

• There are now 120 communications sat- 
ellites hovering above us and 130 more 
are on their way; 

t One hundred and forty nine nations 
t have built ground stations to relay tele- 
vision broadcasts and telecommunica- 
tions messages international ly or within 
their countries; 

• Nearly 100 countries have nationwide 
, television coverage; 

t 9 * • In the United States and in Europe, for 
US$2,000 to $3,000, anyone can have a 
dish antenna like Arthur Clarke's in- 
tailed on the roof or the front lawn. 

Bloody marvelous. Science and Tech- 
nology, the twin gods of the 20th century, 
are streaking into the third millennium, 
resplendent in promise. Their achieve- 
ment is in changing Man’s customary 
perceptions of distance by advances in 
the mechanics of transport and commu- 
nication. 

Even modern weaponry is an example 
of this, carrying messages faster, farther 
and more accurately than bows, arrows 
and rifles. But this is where I pause to 
doubt and ask questions. Today's mes- 
sengers are more efficient, of course, but 
too often theirs is a message of death and 
destruction. In this sense, the medium 
has certainly become the message. 

Marshall McLuhan, the author of this 
insidious and troubling epigram, in- 
tended it as a complimentary description 
<>f the nature of video communication: it 
was so "hot” and mesmeric that it over- 
whelmed the viewer with its poyer. It 
was cyclopean, reducing the pluralistic 
reality of the world to a single vievfrpoint. 
usually delivered directly to the receptor 
witoora human brain by a single speak- 
rwm 13 ^ dominant in a darkened living 

slic k line was swiftly 
P ed by the media whose purposes it 
j. r ' , J? we *[> a tin iely vindication bv a 
Knowledgeable academic. Television riet- 
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Marshall McLuhan: permission to mess up the medium? 


works had been assailed for more than 
two decades for their superficial han- 
dling of news, their way of vulgarizing 
and distorting reality, and for their ten- 
dency to use the medium for entertain- 
ment rather than for information. 

They had closed ranks against formi- 
dable critics such as Roberto Rossellini, 
the great neo-realist film director who, 
in the last 20 years of his life, refused to 
use television for "entertainment,” de- 
claring that it was much too powerful 
and valuable a medium to be used for 
any other purpose than education. 

Rossellini spent years making some 
superbly insightful TV films, including 
* Cosimo de Medici” about the origins of 
capitalism. But his films were never 
shown in the US because they defied the 
almighty "ratings” principle on which 
the TV networks subsist: ''Cosimo" 
would not sell cornflakes and deodor- 
ants. 

But then, with McLuhan’s ex-cathe- 
dra statement, the networks no longer 
needed to feel embarassed by the tawdri- 
ness of their message. They were the mes- 
sage. They were not only a channel of 
communication but also its content. And 
quality was now pre-deter mined by the 
messenger. Dr. McLuhan had given 
them authority. 


The other McLuhan catch phrase that 
disturbed me a great deal was "global 
village." Communications satellites and 
computers have indeed caused global 
distances to shrink, but the imputation 
that peoples and nations, through the 
TV programs they watch, are getting to 
know each other’s way of life better and 
becoming more tolerant of each other’s 
idiosyncrasies is rubbish. 

The world is beautifully varied and its 
realities are complex, but what happens 
"out there," more often than not, is 
looked at through monofocal lenses in 
the minds of Western TV producers look- 
ing for "good copy" to boost their ratings. 

Good copy is terrorists in the Arab 
world, violent mobs in South Africa (All 
riots’ in the Third World are caused by 
’mobs.” Not in the West, though, where 
"demonstrations” are staged by "pro- 
testers”). volcanoes erupting in Latin 
America, famine in Africa. All this is 
called "world news” and serves to give a 
"global” backdrop to the typical Western 
evening news program. The news story, 
any news story, is already set in stereo- 
type in the producer’s and cameraman’s 
mind’s eye. Journalism is then reduced 
to the job of finding moving images to 
substantiate the stereotype. 

Even the best of the networks-BBC 


in Britain, CBC in Canada and NHK in. 
Japan, for instance— find it very hard to 
abandon the notion that "the world" be- 
comes newsy only when it is in a mess. 

It is getting increasingly harder to do 
this type of reporting because sovereign 
governments don’t like to see stereo- 
types of their countries reinforced over 
and over again. Such objections, though, 
are regarded in the West as the perversi- 
ties of anti-Western, anti-democratic and 
anti-human rights governments who, 
under the influence of the Soviet Union 
and UNESCO, are out to thwart the free- 
dom of the press. 

But does the fact that networks in the 
US, Britain, Italy, Canada, Australia 
and Japan devote five minutes of their 
daily newscasts to "world affairs” make 
this world of ours a global village? 

And does the fact that "Dallas" and 
"Dynasty” —as well as similar master- 
pieces of TV producers specializing in 
tipping over flat stones and finding 
golden toads copulating underneath— go 
over very big in Colombo, Cairo. Dacca 
and Dakar enable these Third World au- 
diences to understand the culture of the 
affluent US? Or does it just reinforce 
counter-stereotypes of rich, brawling, 
lusty, corrupt and, of course, "typical” 
Americans interested only in the "bot- 
tom line” in every sense of that shoddy 
phrase? 

None of this grousing, dyspeptic as it 
might sound, is intended to suggest that 
the Soviet alternative or state-produced 
TV fare is any better than the standard 
offerings of the West. On the contrary, it 
is worse because there is less choice, it is 
generally tendentious and technically 
inferior. 

What is to be done? Alas, nothing I can 
think of, except to exercise the only 
choice left: switch the damn thing off. 
H.G. Wells, observing aircraft being 
used to drop poison gas in World War I, 
commented bitterly: "Man made the air- 
plane and the Ape got hold of it.” That is 
exactly what happened to television. It is 
turning the Earth into the planet of the 
Apes. 


Tarzie Vittach i is a former newspaper edi- 
tor in Sri Lanka 


What the world watches 

Country 

Tbp American showfe) 

top local show J 

Australia 

Cagney & Lacy 
Hill Street Blues 
Dynasty end Dallas 

A Country Practice: Drama dealing i 

and veterinary practices In a country npi 

--f 

— . 



The Weather: Twice a week, ArmaridW 1 - i foace 
12-mlnute reports on the state i 

mixing scientific reports with oroP j. 

. humorous anecdotes. Viewers seem \m* 

.4 sending him bizarre fruits and vegetawes.' - 
PTjlv^ he proudly displays. 



Matador: Drama depicting the changes a small 
town undergoes after World War II. 


Coronation Street: Working-class soap opera 
revolving around the store, pub, garage and 
residences on Coronation Street. 


Levyraatt (Music Panel): A pane! of celebrities 
puiar music 
im and lyrics. 


and ordinary people judges popular music 
according to danceabilily, rhytnn 


La Demldre Stance: Old movie double features 
(complete with newsreels and short subjects of 
the period) with current celebrity interviews 
during intermission. 


Brazil 


Magnum, PI and Cover Up 
(packaged together) 




tynasty arid Dallas 


Quark: Scientific program dealing with such 
topics as nuclear physics, biology and 
psychology. 


townspeople assume mb 
and erect a monument honoring W 
sculptor turns up, alive and well, 


k Se °P to® pralrle (only Miotsukushl: 15-minute morning soap opera 
■oreign show In prime time) (8:15 to 8:30) about a couple in a seaside village 

where marriages are still arranged by the parents 
of the bride and groom. 


Hockey Night In Canada: NatiwalHw^ 
League game of the week (seasons j 


Q Auto Incredible 
(Knight Rider) 


The Years Go By: A 30-minute weekday soap 
: in love with and 


Sabados Glgantes: All-day Saturday f , , 

magazlne/varlety-typeprogram^^ . 

comedy sketches, game segmeite 
. / vignettes and variety-type entertain 


opera. The plot: Rodolfo falls in 
marries Maria, only to be transferred to another 
job in another city. There. Rodolfo meets a rich 
woman, pretends to be single and marries her, 
too. However, the rich woman turns out to be 
rude and spoiled and has an affair with another 
man, causing Rodolfo to leave her and go back 
to Marla. 


Netherlands 

iii 

1-2-3: A quiz show. Contestants are given clues as 
to the identity of objects (prizes), which range 
from a drinking glass to a new car. 

South Africa 

Three's Company 

Kampus: Afrikaans-language program about life 
on a college campus. The plot revolves around a 
girt who gets pregnant. 

South Korea 

CHIPS 

A Farmer's Diary: The longest-running Korean 
program, the drama presents a realistic view of 
contemporary fife in rural Korea: The exodus of 
the young from the farms to Seoul and the 
farmer’s grief over his rising debts and falling 
farm prices. 

Spain 

V, which sparked a nationwide 
lizard craze. 

Saturday Night Movie 

Switzerland 

Dallas 

Music und Gaste (Music and Guests): A talk/ 
variety show lhat often blends performances by 
stars such as Elton John with interviews with 
space scientists and other intellectuals. 

West Germany 

Dallas and Dynasty 

Derrick: Police drama about two detectives 
(Mr. Derrick and Mr. Klein) catching murderers. 

RepiintediviihpB/mlsaionffoni D« 2. i9fi5l»sueo( Advertising Age Cnoyrkiht bvCram r»nraMn.i>Bii«na 0 

available). TV naiwort rejwiis and advertiser report' at audience l^ls W C ^ uc0lon5 ' lnc ® MHd m ■■"'HP 
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Commercial TV has livened up the airwaves 
but India braces for the culture shock 


ByArun Chacko 

Associate Editor in South Asia 

H EW DELHI -- Exactly H) years ago, India 
borniwnl mi Arii« •ricsiii sitPdlili' mid sla- 
tinned it in spun?, .'KJ.fJiJfj kilninulors nv«*r 
Luki* Vjdnna in Kaslmi Africa, ihusp.v 
tending ilsTV coverage fo*ynnd the metre- 
pnlilan areas. 

Suddenly, villages that virtual ly lived in mi- 
nt her century were exposed to the contemporary world. 
A 90 -mi n utc program was telecast every morning lor 
school children and a 2 l/ 2 -hiuir show mi agriculture, 
health, family planning and education was aired in the 


evening far everyone. 

The ox peri men t had definite foments. Tin* programs 
not only enlightened and instructed uneducated vil- 
lagers, hut also broke down social harriers and even the 
rigidities of the caste system, which has prevailed for 
millennia in rural India. 

Hut, ns television has spread throughout India, an un- 
foreseen danger has suddenly arisen from an unex- 
pected quarter. Privately made serialized dramas have 
suddenly swamped viewers at a time when the number 
of pt'opli* owning TV sets is sharply increasing. 
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America. Mure than twohundrcil years old and still waiting for many 
people to claim their share of it. For themselves and for the future of 
their families. Imagine one of the most beautiful landscapes in the 
world and what it could mean to have part of it for your own. 


W h.il mmc I'crk-u ivj\ in stake vuiii 
chum than by pmchasing live gluri- 
uus acres m the Oihuadu Ruckle*- 
for yuiiTsclf and those vou love. At Sangrc 
dc Cristi i Ranches ymi can still own .1 ■'li- 
able piece nt America .u a \eiv mmlest cost 
and on easy credit terms This is scenic land 
in one o! the fastest -growing states in the 
USA, a piece of the unspoiled, romantic old 
Southwest. 

Sangre Je Cnsto Ranches is a subsidiary 
of Forbes Inc . publishers ul the highlv re- 
spected American business jnd financial 
publication. Furues Maoazinl The land be- 
ing offered lor sale to you is a part of the 
huge 25S.UOn-.iLre Forbes Trmeherj Ranch, 
one of the oldest of the 1 cm. lining lug 
ranches m America A sportsmen's paradise 
m all seasons for hunting, fishing, juling, 
hiking and boatmg. With fine skiing less than 
5{| miles a wav. the ranch ranks among the 
world's best- known preserves lor deer, elk. 
game birds and other wildlife 
You can own males! ic mountain views ul 
Tiinehcra Peak and Mount Hl.mca I higher 
rhan Pikes Peak) wlmli stand as silent sen 
finds protect mg the tufting bun lulls and 


Ucian We Pfopwty Hepo>l by 

ly jd >1 lew*- vjni.Tij ?*.. | ,i>junrv h.r. 

juijgod IHtf mr-'i|> c vain* if .m, *il Iff?. (-rufVMi 
Kqu.ii Crist 1 awl Mouv’iti Oppcvrunty 


valley that make up our Sjngrc dc Cristo 
Ranches. 

The land lies about 1U0 miles southwest 
of Denver, in si east ul US Route 160 ... the 
Navaio Trad. Its town is historic Fort Gar- 
land. the last command nf Kit Carson. 

For as little js 54.500 total cash price you 
can purchase your own 5-acre Sangre de 
Cristo Ranch, with payments as luw ns S45 
monthly. 

Important monev-baek jnd exchange 
privileges hacked bv Founts Magazine's dis- 
tinguished reputation have contributed 
much to the great success of (his unusual 
land offering. 


Five or more 
acres of this land 
can be yours. 
Easy credit 
terms available. 


For complete de- 
tails on this won- 
derful opportunity, 
without obligation, 
please fill m and 
mail coupon today. 


FORBES EUROPE 

SANGflE DE CRISTO RANCHES INC 
P 0 BOX 86 
LONDON SWU3UT 
ENGLAND 
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Hello, enemy 
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jlMlr y JpaJ/ ;; The intense cross-border broadcast 

Goodbye serious TV, hello “V eh Jo Hal Zlndgl," ! ! battles between Jordan and Israel 


"We are running blind," says Chanchal Sarkar. | BV David TOUlIC Mizrahi 
forme,- director of the Press Institute of India and w ]| | jL | a(e Edjtor fo r fo e Middle East 
known media commentator. From a tight hold when ™ 5UWCU 


broadcasting couldn’t even sneeze without the approval : 
of the government, TV is being handed over to the 
makers of soaps and creams, pressure cookers, suit r 
length saris, shampoos and cooking oil. These compan- ; 
ies have their place, but they should never be the arbi- 
ters of taste. That is what they are on their way to be 
coming.'' 

The influx of TV serials is the result of the desired 
Rajiv Gandhi's government to generate more revunu* 
nnd liven lip the boring and uni magi native program- 
made by the government-owned TV company IU>t 
dnrshun. 

But this encouragement of sponsored programs ar>i 
advertising has led to a free-for-all. Though quality ha- 
improved, many new programs of questionable last' 
and value have caused fears of long-term damage fmb 
viewing public, especially to children with few enter- 
tainment alternatives. 

"No one mentions,” says Sakar, "except flectinglv 
the millions of children who live in homes not lor#r 
enough to isolate the TV set, and lap up the fare that TV 
puls out.” 

Twice as many people watch these TV soriuls 1 - 
watch the news. Educational programs now have • 
third to a fifth of their previous audience. Some aerial* 
have an audience ns high as 70 to 90 percent, and 
though they are all in Hindustani, the common hr 
guage of the North, they have a very large audience r 
southern slates where viewers might not complexly 


EW YORK— Amid the war and terrorist 
L M 'l attacks in the Middle East, a violence- 
1 II j proof war has been going on for decades 
ItegpgH but barely noticed by the outside world: 
QSHH the television war. 

(n a propaganda effort to "get the message across," 
■Imlanian and Israeli television stations relentlessly 
Ii.miii to each other for hours every day. Curiously 

• iiough.TV audiences from the Jordanian valleys to the 
Rr.Ufli ports are widely receptive. 

The reason is that the two hostile countries precisely 
till thi> gap of the other's information needs. The news in 
Arabic from Israel TV, for example, tells it like it is, and 

• ven with some spice, to viewers in Jordan, where TV is 
marc controlled than in Jerusalem. 

This phenomenon puts a twist on the contemporary 
t»n<*?rvntive thinking of intellectuals such as Jean-Jac- 
•I'K-j Scrvon-Schreiber, whose most recent book, "Le 
IMi Mondial 11 (The World Challenge) argues that tele- 
’•ui»n can be n great liberating force of the people 
against the government bureaucracy "that prevents 
people from knowing.” Middle Eastern people are very 
Ml -informed by government-cont rolled TV-— by the 
«4*r government's broadcasts. 

Jordanian television has special programs in Hebrew 
It Israelis on the other side of the Jordan River. And 
Israel has special programs in Arabic— not only for the 
one million Palestinian Arabs of the occupied West 
wnk and Gaza Strip and the Syrians in the annexed 
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Today, between 400 and 500 serials have already bees North J ° rdanian9 t0 the 

filmed and are stacked at the state television hradi)«ji , ,u u 

ters waiting for approval. Many of them have betr. BBC’s World News Serviw* A.-«ktv ^ k* the . ho J u y 
made by producers of slick, escapist, lowbrow Bombay Newa Semce > Al ' ab TV watchers also turn 

films, about which the less said the better. 

All of this is taking place at a time when the numfoj- C|l*||| JL^ 

of TV sets has shot up from two million in January, 19^ i | I III 1 1 Til I If 

tn 9 mill inn in Mopi'Ii iQflR TnHnv. 70 million peop.' ® U VS 


films, about which the less said the better. 

All of this is taking place at a time when the numltf ■ 
ofTVsets has shot up from two million in January, 1S&; | | Ml II fjjf 
to 5.2 million in March, 1985. Today, 70 million peop- 
have access to a TV, and in the next five years that 1^. _ _ _ 

ura will jump to 300 million. By then there will beanei m If DO I 

work of 372 TV stations covering 80 percent of the pop’- wj |Vyj | 

lation. j 1 

Media critics here worry that glamorous and unrrt - . K r\l* 
istic advertising and equally elitist serial dramas hau r\ L 'H/lTICt/ Sli 
an extremely adverse effect of viewers, especially . 
poor and people in the rural, backward areas. The e. ; n n 
fects of life styles, social behavior, thought pattern^ a? r JI pnDU 
proach and expectations could be dramatic. . ^ ! W°Ctaf to WOflciPapgr 
"Indian television cannot but produce a hovritictor-. . 

.f . 1 : ■ . i y'.‘ Ik n. 


b, yes, politics 

A China success story 


of disorientation and apathy among its subjects, a.' •' J| EIJINQ Chim» wl. , o «.■ • r t , 
Praful Bidrni, a writer for the Times of India, “f 1 ; TJimitating S‘. x,0 ? g fmt , beg8n 
grams, based on a thoroughly commercial and vi.l£ : U mentatof 32 s P orts . com ; 

ized notion of entertainment, a bankrupt social perT^ 1 '* i ' )n 'iagamediaDei-,nnonf U j °f ^ 'dca of 

live and a nnvp,-t w.ct »-iUan can only ho« & \ and * politician the 


grams, based on a thoroughly commeiciai P v : nentator 39 wako r,7 ,l • j e 

ized notion of entertainment, a bankrupt social per=-P^' ■ lining a media Der-vmnihu of 14, ^. e . lde ® ° 

tive and a poverty-striken aesthetic, can only have £ ; ? M tic & P °^ ! 

effect of promoting social schizophrenia on a thing f rom ^ done ln the U S was the farthest 

the gap between the oversimplified, stereotype. Ll ‘; | ijjj j t : . , „ 

modified, glamorized elite universe of television r. ; 18 -?° W 8 5 

the complex, mundane, sometimes harsh, but never ,„ the h ^ Peoples Congi-ess, I was interested 
less fascinatingly rich world composed of real lu"»-|' 'feingufiecJia" intonation the 

heSL U?t t0 ° yaWninB r< ' r “ ny ° lhel ' ”***"' ' StT*.?* 80 that every time he attended 

In addition, little information is available «n hj ^ his friends 

viewing habits, not to mention breakdowns by /hang tLTL'.w s ?? n , nic hnamed him 

action and region. Programming would norm. I h alter his rdol, a leading corn- 

considered impossible without those facts, p«i |C1 ' . ! ' k licgi)t older Snn Bl oatlcasting Station, 

in a diverse country such as India, which has a *• Q JS™8 began to think seriously about 

chasm between rural and urban areas. . '««nhi*dclivcrv tnkT ype hroadenster, work- 

Hut sin™ nn =»».n. in bnvn l.ntliei ed toobta'”" • ■ sbq| ar .. ™ * tak »>g notes to em'ich his media vo- 


But since no one seems to have bothered lunMan - , j. » ag notes to enr.cn ms media vo- 

information, viewers are being served up whatever *- ^ parang h ,s .magined role as a corn- 
sponsors want them to see. And the Indian pef f never he dot a chance to watch an athletic 

fascination with TV still on the rise, are watc m But pneumonia i u r l- l i 

tentlv ^'Jatttlf-n* "?? ? lmoat da shed his hopes after lie 

• i * '^Stime 1 s ^ool. He was confined to bed for 

Arm Chacko, former reporter for the Indian &;"■* :|,t vlii tnct , t ' ^^«he'’ h e finally recovered, he had iost 
free-lance journalist based in New Delhi. "tarcollege and improve his educational 


to Israel’s news programs to find out- what’s happening 
next door— and in their own country. 

Commentaries following the news are carefully 
watched. But the daily broadcasts also include docu- 
mentaries on everything from history and archaeology 
to religion and animals from Biblical times. That is the 
good side of the Middle East TV war. 

Perhaps the biggest audience in Israel and Jordan 
alike gathers at 4 pm every Friday for the Egyptian 
movie of the week. Broadcast in Arabic, with Hebrew 
and English subtitles in Israel, the movie usually denis 
with love between n poor girl and a handsome, rich 

Jordanian television has special 
programs In Hebrew. And 
Israeli television has special 
programs in Arabic. 

young man in Cairo, whose parents cruelly disapprove 
of this "unbecoming" relationship. Or a love between a 
young man and a girl who is terminally ill. 

Two hours after the film begins, it is refreshing to see 
tears in the eyes of Israeli and Arab watchers who allow 
themselves touching emotions that may some day en- 
able them to be compassionate to the real counterparts 
of those movie characters they came to know so well. 

David Tbiific Mizrahi is editor and publisher of the Mid- 
East Report, a New York-based newsletter specializing in 
Middle East affairs. 



Song Shixlong: machine-gun babble. 

qualifications. 

To earn a living, he worked as a clerk at a district ad- 
ministrative office in Beijing. This job enabled him to 
buy front-row tickets nt local amateur sports events, 
and from there he became a self-employed announcer. 
His five-year imitation became the real thing. 

It was* the age of the radio in China, and few of the 
millions of Chinese sports fans had TVs. When Song re- 
corded one of his live broadcasts and submitted it to the 
Central Broadcasting Station, Zhang Zhi was immedi- 
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Being there 


Visitors 16 the "Car re four International de la 
Communication" (World Communications 
Fair) inaugurated in Paris* lastt October, got a 
glimpse of the future of television as 85 video 
monitors simultaneously showed, for several 
hours, a dazzling array of programs broadcast 
live from 85 locations all over the world; 
Among the thousands of visitors were French 
Cultural Affairs Minister Jack Lang and 
Communications Minister Georges Fillioud. 


ately attracted by Song's style and extraordinary high 
pitch, and decided to recruit the young man into the 
elite group of commentators. 

After covering the 26th world table tennis champion- 
ships in Beijing in 1960, Song began to establish himself 
and became a popular media figure. By 1971, he had be- 
come so influential that he succeeded his idol, and even 
drew attention from political lenders such as the late 
Premier Zhou Enlai, who once made public reference to 
Song’s distinctive style. 

Sports fans often appealed to authorities to send Song 
to cover international sports, and by 1983 he had cov- 
ered more than 70 athletic events overseas. 

Song’s success, apart from his humor and intelligence 
("he is an avid reader of classic literature), lies in memo- 
rizing and fluently pronouncing foreign names that do 
not roll easily off the Chinese tongue. 

"I memorize the foreign names the way a foreign lan- 
guage student learns new words," he says. "I also watch 
out for the tongue-twisters and before n competition I 
spend extra time practicing them." 

As China's worldwide sports reputation has grown, 
Song has become a permanent figure and, to some, es- 
sential to sports coverage on both radio and the coun- 
try’s fledgling color TV networks. A first- class competi- 
tion is not complete without Song’s intelligent ehatler. 

His fans wore thrilled when it was proposed in Match 
1983 that he should stand for election to the National 
People’s Congress. Four months later, Song, as a deputy 
elected by his "spoi ls constituency," sat at the Great 
Hall of the People, discussing important affairs with ex- 
perienced politicians. 

However, he still finds his job behind the microphone 
"marvelous," and adds: "I shall spend much of my time 
as a politician urging morn people to dedicate themsel- 
ves to sport." 

He Zhou is a staff writer for China Features, the official 
news agency of China. 
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| Mitterrand’s low ratings 

yAmid cl political crisis, French TV goes commercial 


mi 


j By Jacqueline Grapin 
Associate Editor for Western Europe 
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Adapting technology to their own needs or gathering before a new god? 
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Indians bring 
video to the 
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Kayapd TV stirs debate 


ByLebnorAmaranle 

Special to WbridPaper 




Unlike most other Indians in Brazil or anywhere else, 
the Gorotire were able to win their legal claim to the 
land, all four million hectares of it. But not by diplo- 
macy. This tribe, long viewed as the fiercest among Bra- 
zilian Indians, held onto their property only after many 
bloody battles. 

As recently as 1980, for example, more than 20 people 
were killed-including some children-when the Indi- 
ans attacked settlers that once again tried to occupy 
their land, Their resolve brought about fast government 
action. The Gorotire were granted full rights to their 
land at a time when almost all other tribes face a land- 
less future. . : 

. But this staunchly preserved way of life, with its egal- 
itarian organization, Its oral tradition, labor division 
according to sex and age, and ecological and mythologi- 
cal relationship with the earth and nature, is now 
threatened by the Gorotjre’s recent enthusiasm for 
video technology. 

Chief Paiakan,; the courageous and decisive 33-vear- 

, nM lanJai. xP;!.. ' iV 4 . •. 


ARIS— Franco i 8 Mitterrand’s granting of 
the license for France’s first commercial 
television station last November is being 
■ fmmm severely criticized by all sides of the politi- 
DDH cal spectrum and most television profes- 
sionals. The socialist president is accused of political 
manipulation as his embattled government faces the 
March general elections— and also of endangering the 
| quality of French TV. 

The conservative opposition has already announced 
[ it will denationalize two of the three public television 
stations if it wins the election. Anticipating this, Mit- 
terrand probably wanted to insure that at least one 
channel will be in the hands of his allies. 

Forty percent of the station will belong to Jdrdme 
i Seydoux and 20 percent to Chr istophe Riboud, close rel- 
; atives oC the recently deceased Jean Riboud. A former 
i president of Sehlumberger International and a good 
| friend of Mitterand, Jean Riboud had always supported 
; the leftist press and had probably been promised the 
control of the first commercial television network be- 
, fore his death. 

But first Mitterrand had to override another promise 
. made to the Corapagnie Luxembourgeoise de TdtediPfu- 
sion(CLT), whose biggest stockholder, Albert Fi bre, last 
fall made a deal with hard-line conservative Rupert 
Murdoch, the Australian-Araerican who owns the 
Times of London, Twentieth Century Fox and a large 
number of US TV stations. 

Though he kept Murdoch away, Mitterrand did not 
i manage to keep the Btation from the influence of an- 
other controversial media mogul with a reputation for 
* igh profits and low quality. Tb finance the project, 
.doux and Christonhp Rihmift enii niffir) n A f\ nMHnn-! 


«yroux and Chl'iatophe Riboud solicited a 40 percent 
las-Boas. "The Indian has an old oral tradition and lb “JJ® from TV magnate Silvio Berlusconi, who owns 
transistor and the video cassette are the most terrihfe 1 private television stations in Italy, 
weapons to decimate the Indian culture. I don’t belien nusconi actually triggered most of the outcry. Crit- 

that this was Chief Paiakan’s idea. It must have ct® ■ he has destroyed the quality of television in Italy, 

from the white men that are close to him . . •« ? 4? 8 ° a P °P® rfl a, game shows and TV movies and 

"The government, the anthropologists, people sjmlarly devastate French television, 
volved in cultural issues are the ones who should be & I 1 ^scom has protested that Channel 6 will not be 

terested in recording the Indian culture in video c» television. Rather, it'll be Beaujolais televi- 


usichkju in rewjruing me inumii tuiuwic — . ■ ... : — il 11 ue .oeaqjoiaia ceievi- 

settes, films, books, and not the Indians thensew*; ' h champagne on Saturday.” But the French 
who, surely, would not even have the means to ^ has already decided not to sell any films to 

these machines in proper conditions. * Mk 0r 'P^My because the station will be able to do 


these machines in proper conditions. ; * P^tly because the station will be able to do 

"This story about preserving tradition with tecfli*'; m * r ?L Dne 8 interrupt films and other 

ogy he says, “is foolishness. In more than 4Qyeg* ™ ^th commercials. 

the jungle I never 9 aw one single Indian forget the lyno . ppnxuement between Seydoux and Berlusconi 
to a song or the words to a ritual. What’s happening . at the center of a high-stakes interna- 

is that they think they’re getting respect because • game between the big players of the world 


is that they think they’re getting respect because j media.^A^ t?* 1116 between the big players of the world 

fear them, because they paint their faces black 8«j* : r . 18 sure to intensify. Channel 5 is only the 



ui J r .,1 n — .7“ • 0 — ~ uu-jrctu- vaugllL in tile erusDlirc, npuouo ■ . 

Xrt vKirtn v *. v : t j- dian-supported president of Funai, supports 

■ ^ a ?*i— n . ? ■ ^mg video cassettes. Ironically, his first exposure to'. Gorotire^ decision. "A strong culture resists ovffW* 

( h >^'t^happe n edr«e n tly. in Belto. when he saw a and auryivea the attacks ofofher cultures/^' 
. to iLThgtv when elders of the tribe retell tape about the conflicts in the Maria Bonita region shot are adaoted to these new times and, specifically. 

limiMJ .teles; polishing up and passing dong • by the gold prospectors themselves. He was hooked. For technology. Proof of this is their use of motor boats ^ ; 

■ ““ ■ : Si'S? °™>™rr e g ° i ? g 10 d ° th . e he firearms^rSwng and hunting. TTiey have a 

: 9"* Brazilian tribe, the Gdrotlre, is changing all ■ 

of U Wbaioftha Kayapd Indian nation, the i 


fear them, because they paint their faces black a® first ofmnnv, 1S8ure ^ m tensify Channel 5 is only the 
vade the Funai office,” the government Indian aflw! jn p ra ^ y commercial television networks expected 
agency. , 

Caught in the crossfire, Apoena Meirelles, 'X. 
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: money coffloa ftotn gold. One oftha richest gold . 1 deflan 
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the wort of the gold prospectors arid 
: 6f tli©' ia tbit ti,. an amount equivalent to • i . 
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to hby A single^engi ne^ six-heat airplane, a large diesel ' :!hg^nj 
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life' tribe can stay when • 
they&ireih tetraj usually for bbspltet treatment: 




, to stem the tide of criti- 
iBically-oriented” chan- 


VOBfirhon ’ ti M r* j ww«ou 

• mi ^^j^^enibourg, will launch a satel- 

■|!*bin8d V ^^ydoux-Berluacsoni team haB already 
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fitlniS? 6 ■ ' 19e one the four chan- : 

tror" M mancler ®°hert Maxwell, owner of the ; 
orta ; n ^ V/S P^P er and seyeral British televi- 
! ff^^rqate an: English-language nqt- : . 







work on the second. A Gei*man-language channel might 
also be created by the CLT and the cultural channel 
could also be beamed from this satellite. 

But whether the French market can support all of 
these ambitious TV projects remains to be seen. With an 
annual budget of 25 billion francs (US$3.3 billion), 
Fiance only ranks 32nd among industrialized nations 
m money spent for advertising, according to a study by 
Publicis, one of France’s largest advertisipg agencies. 
And the increase of 2.5 billion francs (US%0 million) 
expected for the next three years would onfynnance one 
national network and about ten local stations. 


Jacqueline Grapin is a columnist for the French daily Le 
Monde. 
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Chrlstophe Riboud, Silvio Berlusconi and J6r6me 
Seydoux: the “In" trio . 
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Corruption 

multiplies 

destruction 

By Ron Morgan 
Special to WorldPaper 


M EXICO CITY, Mexico -The earthquakes here 
last Septemlier 19 and 20 took an estimated 
- 10,000 lives and sparked new building regu- 

lations in the capital, but failed to force the govern- 
ment to come to terms with the touchy issue of 
corruption, both in the construction industry and 
in the agencies charged with regulating it. 

Early in liis administration, President Miguel de 
la Madrid singled out the construction industry and 
the shady network of Interlocking ties between it 
and public officials responsible for public works 
projects as one focus of his moral renovation cam- 
paign. In the previous administration, the situation 
had reached alarming proportions, with public 
officials contracting with firms they themselves 
owned to build projects under their jurisdiction. 

The earthquakes brought renewed public atten- 
tion on the industry. The 8.1-Richter-scale quake on 
September 10 and the 7-|>oint aftershock the fol- 
lowing day completely destroyed 250 buildings in 
the city’s central area and damaged another 3,000. 

Ironically, the city’s older colonial buildings with- 
stood the quake far better than many of the new 
structures— particularly the recently constructed 
public buildings. More than ten government office 


buildings collapsed or suffered heavy damage as \ 
well as two public hospital complexes, two public i 
housing sites and many public schools. j 

Mexico City and federal officials, while admit- ? 
ting there were probably some isolated cases of 
poor construction, have been reluctant to hold any i 
construction firms accountable. Federal District V l 
Public Works Director Francisco Norena Casado i 
has said: * ‘In general, the buildings were well bit. f 
.We have found no responsibility among the con- Y 
struction companies. The earthquake surpassed 5 
what was planned for.” i 

One man who takes issue with that is Raul Perez l 
Pereyra, a civil engineer who specializes in struc- > 
tural design. After four members of his family i 

were found among the 120 people who died when 
their luxury 11-story condominium collapsed, Perez 
Pereyra began an investigation into why the build- 
ing fell. 

He found that the builders did not use the re- 
quired amount of steel in the support colunms.The 
building plans— obtained by Perez Pereyra’s law- 
yers from a federal district office-called for the 
support columns to contain 26 32-millimeter metal 
concrete-reinforcement rods. Instead, Perez Fe- 



Mexico City: death and destruction. 


reyra said, the columns contained only four nine- 
millimeter rods. "The building had virtually no 
steel in it,” he says. 

Perez Pereyra has filed a complaint with the 
Mexico City prosecutor’s office seeking criminal 
prosecution of the builders. According to an attor- 
ney in the case, J. Humberto Pazos Chavez, there is 
strong evidence of corruption between the builders 
and government inspectors: "During the construc- 
tion, there were four or five closure signs posted, 
indicating that irregularities were found. But ap- 
parently they were never corrected ” 

The residents of the Tiatelolco public housing 
project are also demanding a criminal Investigation 
of the builders and tire public officials charged 
with maintaining the one unit that collapsed, kill- 
ing more than 500 persons. Structural problems 
were discovered in the building back in 1983 and 
special support pylons were installed to stop the 
building from tilting, but the Tiatelolco residents 
charge the pylons were not maintained and water 
leakage into the foundation was not brought under 
control. There has been little government action in 
either of these cases. 

But not all of the buildings fell because of shoddy 
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construction, The earthquake was unlike any other 
to hit the city, and its two-minute duration put an 
extra stress on the taller buildings. The strength of 
the quake, combined with the soft lake bed on 
which much of the city rests, increased the de- 
structive power. 

Mexico’s new construction code calls for more 
strongly reinforced columns, and other bracing 
materials. It also calls for increased distance be- 
tween buildings and better design to withstand 
higher seismic forces. A more detailed division of 
the city and corresponding building standards 
based on soil type is also being considered. 

Attorney Pazos Chavez and others charge, how- 
ever, that the new law will do little good unless it is 
strictly enforced by incorruptible building inspec- 
tors in charge of earthquake repairs and new con- 
struction. Some buildings appear to have fallen In 
last year’s quake partly because only cosmetic re- 
pair was done after the city’s last mqjor earth- 
quake. In 1957. 


Ron Morgan has been couering the earthquake and its 
consequences for the daily Mexico City News 
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Tangshan: Rattened 
and totally rebuilt 


Ctwmxlao 
to Wbridftper 


TANG8HA N, China- A busy network of 
streets lined with trees and houses spreads 
in ait directions Bicycles and colored 
buses move along the broad thoroughfares, 
almost making one farget that ten years 
ago, Thngshan was hit by one of the worst 


earthquakes in world history. 

It happened at 3:42 am on July 28, 1976. 
A center of heavy industry 160 km east of 
Beying Tangshan was flattened by an 
earthquake with a magnitude of 7.8. About 
242,000 people of the population of one 


million were killed. More 

were seriously injured. In seconds, w® 

buildings, bridges, roads and canna 

collapsed or were seriously damage 
Within two weeks, water and electm 
were again supplied, highways ana 


^dways reopened, telecommunications 
JJJ* banks and shops went back 

business and the Tangshan Labor Daily 
publication. Prompt restoration of 
w&ptiw and other medical facilities 
Panted epidemics. In half a year, 


440,000 rooms in quake-proof shelters 
were built to help some 600,000 survivors. 

In 1979, after extensive geological 
research, a program to rebuild the city was 
worked out and about 200,000 
construction workers and architects were 




brought from all parts of the country By 
the end of 1986, more than 222, 000 , 

families— 97 percent of the city’s total— had 
moved into new apartment buildings • 

For future study, seven earthquake ruins 
were saved. And a30-meter-high 


In ten years , from rubble 
* i to tree-lined streets. ' 
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monument at the city center will be open id ] '! : ' 4 tj. */. ■;:* 

the public inJuly on the tenth anniversary' !:''j 
of this most prodigious earthquake. \ =?= : •> ' : Tv 

• .! " f j 

Ying Chenxiao is a writer far the official < ; v [l 

news agency China Features. : • \ esi&sfcs 





By Yoshiko Sakural 

Associate Editor In Northeast Asia : 


l-ll-isvft* mOKYO, Japan— Last October, during them* 1 j 

LttlUIl J|_ severe earthquake inTbkyo bt 56 years, owj 

. . • ——18 people were hurt in the notoriously 

IfQ crammed capital, which houses some of Asia s 

. est skyscrapers and a population of 12 nuUMW- 
quake had a magnitude of 6.2, compared ™ 

W '■',:.••••• 8.1 registered a month earlier by. the one that 

astated Mexico City. J 

• ProfessorKiyooMoglofri\eEarthquaKei«' 

. ' ; . search Institute at Tbkyo.Univerrity says seve 

Mortheast Asia ■ factors helped Tbkyo: the magnitude was not 

. vere as in Mexico and th&t buildings in Jap* 11 

, .y • ’ v much more earthquake resistant.' • 

. ),■ • ;■ ' •- :v Tbkyb’s construction costs are much W . • 

■■■'" ■ y • : .!:• ' cause Japanese building standards t -j. 

■; . : I- : ; waDsbethicker than In most pther'copnh - ^ \ 

1 : ?. • ; T , . : ;• -.■ t : . way, when hit, the buildings swzjy Wi™ tlie |F 

• ' i- ; 'V:,\ 'Ty (••• Vi ■ l ■ ; vibratipnsi like bamboo in the wind. ■ t j l \ f. 
;.i. > y :;::y;;;;vrv^r ,vyT.V-;:.^V Mexico City, explained Mori, was ^ u “- P ^ i 

v : y -i, :-an<l thick'ground,. onCe an old .lake,- and tn- ^ | 


Tokyo: jammed telephone^ If nos, 


tr ^dywere present. 

pv-tof not C3Se during the tumultuous 
Iflw ^ great Kanto earthquake in 

I2fl on* iu 690,000 houses. At least 

.WO lives were lost, mainly in raging fues fu- 

fias. Resident Koreans were also 
sonS w^te 0fS out that ^ ad * X)i " 

cJnsutveys taken after the October quake, offi- 
a.sa stayed calm, probably 

a milvS!- way fc ^ e Y ^ aci teen drilled during 
A n.^u 0 ^ , ear ^ er precautionary exercises. 

Phone poll of 1600 residents by the 
2S®5 an .F , toe Department found that, at the 
weiv ^ hak ^ V P ercen t of those surveyed , 
ed * ^ ut ? ven so, 53 percent said they 
Pcrwm gauge the force of the wave, and 2i) 
Ovpt °P ene< ^ doors to look outside. 

Ihe * )ercen ^ claimed, they shut tire gas off as • 

liwiiff 018 ^ )e 8 an another- 28 percent said 

Ihpitnji 8Q .^ ter they had assessed the strength of 


•• ' factb^ ^licely ^ tc>. ^ 


- a num ^ er of stress points have 
^.^ods °f peopleln buildings and on 
‘ . ^fd ^Qtnentsof ahgulsh until they learned 




the severity of the jolt and the extent of the dam- 
- age. Some trains were stopped and re-started, oth- 
ers slowed. But there were also claims that these ■ 
procedures were ignored and, in some cases, ser- 
vices were kept running 
As a result, there have been calls for a study to 
determine just what response there should be from 
train drivers in the future and how quickly inform 
mation can be relayed to the public who are cut off 
from television and radio. 

Another problem was the rush on telephone 
lines by a startled population checking on the 
safety of relatives and friends. In some areas the 
circuits were completely jammed. It has since been 
suggested that switchboard capacity be increased 
in case of future emergencies and that studies be 
undertaken on this point by telephone authorities. 

Even though Tbkyo escaped any heavy scarring 
in October, there are very strong fears about the 
possible consequences of an even more intense 
shake in the future. Mogi says thatTbkyo’s land . 
base is soft, like Mexico’s, especially in downtown 
areas built on reclaimed seabed where the ground 
:■ layer is both shallow and soft. He says If astrong 
; quake' were to hit, the impact on Tbkyo could be . 


very serious. 

Official literature, in fact, presents a rather grim 
scenario for the multi-tiered metropolis sprawling 
with overcrowded housing alongside light industry, 
gasoline stands and flammable substances . 

A recent update of a 1978 document on the likely 
casualty lists if a quake of 7.9 should hit during 
winter, when most people inTbkyo are using gas or 
fuel heaters, estimates that as much as 32 percent 
of the city would be burnt and 78,000 people 
would be injured. 

These studies have been influenced greatly by 
the teams of experts who have studied the depths 
of the Sagami TYough, an undersea fault off the 
eastern ftirific coast of Japan. The area has been a 
minefield of mqjor shakes that have terrorized Tb- 
kyo and the surrounding region for centuries. It is 
estimated that major shakes caused by tills trough • 
have struck an average of once every 69.yeara. 

It has been 63 years since the great Kanto earth- , 
quake. Everyone is well aware that the next big 
pne is due anytime. 

Yoshikb Sakurai is co-anckop of the leading TV newscast 
in Japan. ’ 
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At last, there 
is some hope 


Pakistani judges praise the end 
of martial law and expect progress 

ByArun Chacko 
Associate Editor in South Asia 


‘jr^r-AHACHt, Pakistan— Whether President Mo- 
hammad Zia ul-Haq's recent lifting of martial 
X V. law is merely cosmetic, as Western news reports 
contend, is the subject or much dispute here. But at least 
two former Supreme Court justices who resigned when 
martial law was imposed in 1981 he l i eve there is consid- 
erable cause for hope. 

"The lifting of martial law is certainly a positive 
step,” says one of them, Fakhruddin Ebrahim. "Sud- 
denly we feel free. An unexpected thing is that they 


have given us fundamental rights by allowing us to go 
to the courts for enforcement” 

While not everyone shares Ebrahim's optimism, all 
agree that the real test will come in the courts. It will 
depend on how Pakistan's much maligned and be- 
leaguered judiciary interprets the law. Despite the fact 
that considerable restrictions still exist, the country’s 
most distinguished and independent legal brains agree 
that today it is a completely different situation. 

"Martial law orders have heen reduced to the status 
of ordinary legislation,” explains Dorab Patel, Paki- 
stan’s most highly respected jurist and the one who was 
next in line for chief justice when he also resigned in 
1981. "And ordinary legislation is illegal to the extent 
that it is inconsistent with fundamental rights. That is 
why restoration of fundamental rights (for the first time 
in 20 years) is a very great step forward. It completely 
transforms the entire situation. 

"All martial law legislation still remains on the stat- 
ute books by an express provision of the constitution. 
There has been a lot of fuss over this,” he concedes. “But 
now there is no martial law or military courts. In my 
opinion, almost every obnoxious provision enacted dur- 
ing martial lnw has become invalid." 
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For example, he says, “One of the harshest martial 
law orders was that a person could be detained indefi- 
nitely without even the grounds of his detention being 
disclosed," he added, "That law has now become an ord? 
nary law, and could be held inconsistent with article 
100F of our constitution. This states that as soon as a 
person is arrested, he should be suppl ied the grounds for 
his arrest, and within 24 hours be brought before a mag- 
istrate" 

One of the most dreaded laws is an especially potent 
method of press control. It says a published article can 
be defamatory even if it is true and in the public inter- 
est. The penalty is several years in jail. 

Another law, ruthlessly used by the military govern- 
ment against political opponents, is a 1982 presidential 
order that put the burden of proving innocence on the 
accused, meaning a person was guilty until proven oth- 
erwise. 

"This presidential order took away the right of ap- 
peal, which completely violated the equal protection 
law,” Patel said. “On what conceivable ground can the 
right of appeal be taken away? That has now become or- 
dinary legislation and can be challenged.” 

However, not all legal opinion is as optimistic about 
, the future. Aitzaz Ahsan, a prominent Lahore lawyer 
and politician says, "The sharp edge of political freedom 
and the revival of pol itical parties have been blunted by 
several measures predating martial law’s lifting. The 
1973 constitution has been restructured, and the presi- 
dent made all powerful. Everybody else is subordinate 
and subservient to his will." 

"General Zia has seen to it that his position remains 
secure," agrees Ebrahim, the former Supreme Court 
justice, who is now a top Karachi lawyer. "A suspect ref- 
erendum has made him president for another five years, 
He is the single most powerful individual in the country 
and the prime minister became a second fiddle. Presi- 
dent Zia also saw to it that partyless elections were 
held." 

And, of couvse, the draconian laws will remain unless 
the courts strike them down. As Prime Minister Mo- 
hammad Khan Junejo says, the courts now are the 
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guardians of Pakistan’s constitution— and it is expected 
to take a year before the legal situation becomes clear. 

How the judiciary will behave remains a big Q uest1 . 0 ^ 
Aitzaz Ahsan points out that all judges were appointed 
by General Zia, have taken several oaths under mBi tia 
law, and cannot be expected to give anti-governmen 
judgements. 

The other view, taken by the retired judges, is tna 
while every judge is beholden to the government to 
power, they will ultimately reflect the mood of the peo- 
ple. Many upright and independent members still re- 
main on the bench, says Justice Patel: "We must nope 
for the best.". ■. • 

; But they all unanimously agree General Zia’s govm fo- 
ment is still armed with a potent device for controlling 
the judiciary. Judges can still be transferred to an 
Other kind of job, to the Shariat (religious) courts, 'vnic 
no one wants, of to some small backward place as on o • 
ficer on special duty. This would last for two years beior 
they; regained their original position, but there ! is n 
guarantee they would not be immediately transferred 
again. 


Aruti Chacko, former reporter for the Indian Express is fl 
free-lance journalist based in New Delhi 
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A land where imagination 
and power are never far apart 

in Latin America, novelists wield great political clout 

By Daniel Samper 

Special to WorldPaper 


B OGOTA, Colombia— “Garcia 
Marquez for President..." 

Even though this graffito has 
yet to appear on the wallB of any Colom- 
bian city, it expresses an idea that comes 
to mind every time we realize that this 
country lacks a sufficiently attractive 
leftist presidential candidate. 

Gut Gabriel Garcia Marquez, the Co- 
lombian winner of the Nobel prize for lit- 
erature, has rejected even the shyest pro- 
posal in that direction. “I’m too serious 
for that,” he said in Spain in 1975. Later, 
he reiterated that he is not a permanent 
resident of Colombia partly because he 
doesn't want anyone to entertain the 
possibility that he might run. 

However, the idea of writers partici- 
pating in politics is nothing odd in Latin 
America. In 1968, Garcia Marquez him- 
self was asked to be Consul in Barcelona, 
which he rejected almost with indigna- 
tion; in Peru, Mario Vargas Llosa was re- 
cently offered the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations; the Nobel laureate poet Pablo 
Neruda was Chilean ambassador in 
Paris at the same time his friend Miguel 
Angel Asturias, also a Nobel winner, 
headed the Guatemalan embassy. And 
the Mexican poet and writer Octavio Pftz 
served as a diplomat in India until re- 
signing over the repressive measures 
taken by his government on the eve of 
the 1968 Olympic Games. 

This tradition reaches up all the way 
to the presidency. Novelist Romulo 
Gallegos was president of Venezuela 
(1947-1948) and the Colombian gram- 
marians Juan Manuel Marroquin and 
Marco Fidel Suarez ran their country at 
the turn of the century. Joan Dassin, doc- 
rriQ,^ * n literature from both Stanford 
(US) and SSo Paulo (Brazil) universities, 
explains that “in Latin America there is 
a strong tradition linking literary activi- 
es with matters of state. In (he essays of 
jheXatin American writers we Often 
6 8ee ds of the authors' political 

Jlut, from the '60s on, the relationship 
^ tei * and politics became . 
J^Jblng different from what had hap- 
the past. Before, literary men 
nJ 1 ? . P roin iDent positions because 
belonged tothe rulingclasa. Now, it 
n<£r ' Ucate ^ common man whogets of- 
posts, often clashing with the rul- 
m»it i came' about dup to two jn- 
■ in h? 1 ? 0 ^ P^® nomei T&: the expansion 
known as the "boom." 
twer rty years ago, and the 
vnjjJW. lar ge power arid leadership 
• 9^ the region’s countries. ; 

: ertf historian and literary 
first' ^ Gisbert Explains the. 
.' Iho >^. e, \ 0n iPpon by pointing out that 
filed P/theurbanaociety gener- 
* • gfenlo 9 ? ^ sss nucleqs and a bour-. 

educated nucleus that 
• in .‘boom.' “’thanks 

literature ebuid 


massiye inflqehbe, abandoning 
tactual Ivory- toiver and reaching' 
social ^^pectruhi , . 


Mexican Carlos Fuentes (top left), Colombian Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez (top right), Peruvian Mario Vargas 
Llo$a (bottom left) and Argentinian Julio CorUzar (bottom 
. right): distinct personal, political and Writing 
styles, but a shared commitment to the common heritage 
and historic struggle of Latin America, 




The success of these writers filled the 
void left by the failure of the , tropical dic- 
tatorships and by the’ uncertain steps of 
the region’s democracies; then emerging 
from hibernation. Eighteen years ago, in 
an interview, Qarcia Mai-quez. referred 
to this by, saying: “Latin Americans need 
leaders and they believe they have found 
them in writers. In seminars, all I’m 
asked are political questions.' 1 

But many “boom” writers were also 


looking for leaders, and they thought 
they had found them in the Cuban; feyo- 
lutipri, At the beginning, that fi^at social- 1 
ist regime to emergem the Caribbean aU 
tracted the passionate support of the Ar- 
gentinian Julio Cortazar, the Pbruylan 
Vargas Llosa, the Mexican Carlos 
Puentes, the Uruguayan literary critic 
Artgel Rama and other prominent mem- 
bers of this varied 1 literary group. 

Cuba Was, es l^esa Gisberj. said, “The 


i 


political Ithaca of Latin America, which 
united them and created a new model of 
political compromise." A few years later, 
as a result of internal measures taken 
against the Cuban poet Heberto Padilla, 
the group’s admiration for the Cuban 
revolution was no longer unanimous, 
and the differences that arose between 
them deeply affected even their personal 
relationships. 

What is curious is that these same in- ! 
di viduals who were ready to fight for the 
revolution were writing books that had 
nothing to do with political pamphlets . 
and, as in the case of the Mexican Juan ; 
Rulfo and the Brazilian Jorge Amado, 
would sometimes even go into the real ms 
of magic and marvel. All of them were, 
luckily for us, convinced that their obli- , 
gation was not to make bad political lit- = 
erature but good literary literature. This ; 
attitude even crossed political lines, j 
Jorge Luis Borges, the Argentinian 
writer for whom many believe the Nobel • 
is long overdue, has had nice words for 
his country's military but has never i 
made any political concession in his ; 
writing. j 

Furthermore, they believed their role i 
was to write, hot to rule. “I am not gifted 5 
as a politician,” declared Cortazar in 
1968. “I have political ideas, but I am not ' f 
a politician.' ’ Garcia Marquez voiced the j 
same concern: ,( I am not a political : 
leader. I have no vocation for leadership. ;! 
I'm something like a scattered, harmless * 
sharpshooter.” 

AH are, in reality, scattered sharp- ! 
shooters, but far from harmless. And ^ 
many of them, in their own ways, made ,! 
important political contributions: the ; 
Nicaraguan priest and poet Ernesto Car- j 
denal as a prominent member of the San- ' 
dinista government; the Argentinian / 
Ernesto Sabato as head of the group that . 
investigated human rights, violations 
commited during the recent military die- J 
tatorship; Vargas Llosa as a member of ■ 
the commiBion that inquired about the : 
infamous carnage of journalists by An- ; 
dean peasants; and Garcia Marquez 
himself, both as a member of the Russell 
Tribunal that investigates human ; 
rights violations and as an unofficial me- 
diator-without-portfolio in the Central 
A mar ican conflict. 

In the past few years, though, the 
clamor for the writers’ political leader: 
ship has abated. This is due, in part, to 
the fact that these literary men didn’t 
give’ in to the dangerous temptation to 
r become' statesmen. But it is also due to; 
the faet tbat a new generation of pol itical ' 
leaders: is emerging in Latin America, ■! 
men like Alan Garcia in Peru and Radi 
Alfpnefn iil Argentina. s. 

-j The success this new generation of pol/ 
iticians achieves will determine whether 
or not Latin Americans will start long- 
ing, again , for their writer s to occupy the 
’ seats of political power. 

■ Dcuiiel Samper, te a columnist for thi> Co- 
: lombian daily El Tiempo. 
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A simple way to save 
millions of lives 

It’s so easy that some people can’t believe it works 



By Francine Brevetti 

Special to WorldPaper 

ONG KONG— A .simple mixture 
of sugar n.eul -salt can provide a 
cheap und readily accessible rem- 
edy for the greatest killer of children in 
the developing world, diarrhea. Ft is sn 
effective that some countries are launch- 
ing aggressive national programs to edu- 
cate parents in the use of the oral rehy- 
dration therapy (OHT). 

ORT is "one of the great medical 
breakthroughs," Carl Tuylcir, Beijing 
representative of the United Nations In- 
ter national Children’s Emergency fund, 
told a recent UNICEF media workshop 
on child survival and development. Diar- 
rhea it se If does not kill, but I he dehydra- 
tion which results does. Striking four 
million young people a year, diarrhea in- 
duced dehydration is the single biggest 
killer of children today, UNICEF says. 

Simple though it sounds, a salt and 
sugar solution in clear water is the best 
cure for the diarrhea caused by diseases 
such ns dysentery and cholera, according 
to Nafsia Mboi-Walinono, head of the 
Community Health Services Division in 
Nusa Ibnggura in Timor. East Indies. 

The solution should bo prepared fresh 
every day, mixing eight level teaspoons 
ofaugaramloneofsalt in a liter of boiled 


water. These proportions are important, 
according to UNICEF. This cheap rem- 
edy is also available packaged in many 
countries for about 10 US cents per 
packet. 

A social breakthrough is following the 
"medical break through" through the ed- 
ucation of local volunteers and parents 
in those countries where children suffer 
most from this malady. 

Egypt started using ORT five years 
ago hoping to save the lives of the 80,000 
children who die yearly from diarrheal 
dehydration. Alexandria was the lest 
site where the program succeeded in cut- 
ting child death rates by almost 1.10 per- 
cent, according to James F. Grant, UN 
IC-KF executive director, in his recent re- 
port Tile State of the World's Children, 
198(1. 

In mid- 198(3, Egypt expanded the pro- 
gram nationally and over 4,000 clinics 
have started to administer OUT and 
teach the new therapy to mothers. "By 
the end of this project, we fully expect to 
achieve a 25-percent reduction in overall 
mortality among Egyptian children,” a 
member of the campaign team in Cairo 
forecast recently. 

Many other developing nations me ac- 


tive in promoting ORT: 

* Bangladesh's National Oral Rehydra- 
tion Program distributes over 17 million 
sachets nf oral rchydrntion salts a year; 

* Health personnel in Addis Ababa, Ethi- 
opia train volunteers from city dweller's 
associations; 

* Hundreds of community health work- 
ers distributed almost six million sa- 
chets uf oral rehydration salts, in 1985, in 
overcrowded refugee camps in the Su- 
dan. 

"All who have used the salts— includ- 
ing the previously skeptical -say their 
effect is remarkable," the UNICEF office 


in Khartoum reported. ORT is more ef- 
fective and many times cheaper than the 
previously used intravenous drip to 
counteract dehydration. 

Ironically, its very simplicity can be a 
problem, says a Bangladesh medic. 
Health trainers sometimes have diffi- 
culty persuading village mothers that 
the correct combination of water, sugar 
and salt can actually save their child 
from dehydration. 

Francine Brevetti is a freelance journalist 
based in Hong Kong 
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Where’s the population? 

The issue on pollution (WorldPaper, 
December 19851 had some new informa- 
tion and a lot that I had never seen put 
side-by-side before. Thank you. However, 
F failed to notice any reference to one of 
pollution’s causes, overpopulation, 
which is also a cause of famine and poor 
health, 

I know a previous issue discussed pop- 
ulation problems, and I suppose it might 
be thought that a reference to them in 
this one might weaken its impact. How- 
ever, I believe that any punch that is 
pulled in dealing with population issues 
is a mistake. 

H. Kimball Faulkner, 
Boston, USA 

Why not smoking? 

Congratulations on the excellent 
WorldPaper issue on AIDS (November 
19851. The thing that distinguished your 
coverage was that it dealt with the poli- 
tics as well as the epidemiology. 


FACING 

THE 

TRUTH 

t*d t ****mn v &mH*l 



This issue on AIDS inspires me to sug- 
gest an issue on smoking. While smoking 
rates are declining in many industrial 
societies, they are rising rapidly 
throughout the Third World, adding to 
the already numerous sources of ill 
health and premature death. Smoking 
claimed more adult deaths last year 
than famine, war and terrorism com- 
bined. 

Lester Brown 
Worldwatch Institute 
Washington, DC, USA 

Qualified endorsement 

I read with interest the letter A 
young version of the UN" in the Decem- 
ber issue of WorldPaper. I have no doubt 
that there is many an eager soul who has 
entertained, in one way or another, suca 
an idea in good faith. 

Personally, on the basis of my experi- 
ence with the UN, I fear that another 
such organization is very likely to degen- 
erate into yet another bureaucracy’, de- 
feating the noble purposes for which it is 
setup. 

Still, an idea such as this deserves due 
attention, debate and discussion with 
the hope that youth may well prove to do 
a better job, heeding the lessons we hm« 
learned from a variety of experiences. 

A.K. Dangor 
Karachi, Pakistan 


WorldPaper welcomes Fetters htom 
its readers, which should he mailed 
to 424 World Trade Center, 

Boston, MA 02210, USA, 
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Frog show now playing in India 


Be an artist. 

Starve no more. 

The image of the starving artist is ro- 
mantic only to those with a full stomach. 
No one knew this better than Lee 
Krasner, who became a leading Abstract 
Expressionist painter before her death 
in June, 1984 at the age of 75 . 

So Krasner, who was also the widow of 
painter Jackson Pollock, decided before 
her death to try to keep food on the table 
for some promising visual artists, both 
in the US and abroad, with about $20 
million in cash and valuable paintings 
by the two artists. 

TheFollock-Krasner Foundation, Inc., 
formed last year in New York under 
terms of Krasner’s will, takes the un- 
usual approach of providing grants 
based on need and not on perpetrating a 
particular form that may be in vogue 
with a selection committee. Krasner 
knew from experience how the winds of 
artistic taste can shift suddenly and, 
from an artist's financial point of view, 
devastatingly. 

The money can be used to further their 
"professional careers and personal well- 
being" and will give emergency assis- 
tance to artists in cases of "serious ill- 
ness or personal catastrophe.” Only 
those working in painting, sculpture, 
graphic and mixed mediums are eligible. 

Grant applications are available from 
the Pollock-Krasner Foundation, Inc., 
Post Office Box 2957, New York, NY 
10185 

More will follow 

What country has the largest group of 
refugees in the world? 

Pakistan. 

About 2.5 million people have left 
neighboring Afghanistan to live in vil- 
lages in the North West Frontier prov- 
ince and in Baluchistan, according to 
US-based Refugees International. About 

, P^cent of them are women and chil- 
dren. 


There is a scroll going around to In- 
dian villagers. This is what it says: 

Sure, you’ve been making money sell- 
ing frogs from your rice paddies to towns- 
people who ship them off to the profit- 
able gourmet markets of Western Eu- 
rope, where frog legs are a delicacy, But 
consider the costs: insects the frogs 
would have eaten are destroying your 
crops. You are forced to poison your crops 
with pesticides that actually cost about 
three times what you earned from the 
frog sales. Keep your frogs. Save your 
crops. 

The scroll is an adaption of the 
Tankha, a traditional Buddhist device, 
that the World Wildlife Fund, in India, 
found was an ideal way to warn villages 
of the danger of the frog trade. It commis- 


No news 
Is good news 

When the military came to power in 
Uruguay in 1973, the newspaper El Dia 
began publishing daily a photograph of 
Jos6 Battle y Ordonez, who founded the 
paper in 1886 to promote social reform. 
The editors vowed to not remove the pic- 
ture until democracy was restored. 

LaBt March, eleven years later, Uru- 
guyans knew the days of censorship had 
ended when the photo was finally re- 
moved. But freedom of speech is still far 
away in other Latin American nations 
such as Guyana, Mexico, and Paraguay. 

The Guyana government of the late 
President Forbes Burnam this past year 
refused to allow the Catholic Standard to 
import newsprint, while the Mexican 


sioned village artist Ranjit Chitrakar to 
handpaint 12 color pictures on a four-me- 
ter-long cloth and visit villages ringing a 
bell, slowly unrolling the scroll and si ng- 
ing a ballad about conservation to any- 
one who would listen. 

India alone exports about 70 million 
frogs a year, mainly to Europe and the 
US, at a value of about US$2.4 million, 
the WWF says. The hunger-relief group 
Oxfam estimates that pesticides in the 
developing world kill 10,000 people and 
poison another 300,000 per year. 

The Indian government has pledged to 
control the frog trade, bul the problem is 
not being addressed in countries such as 
Bangladesh. Perhaps the wandering bal- 
ladeers and their scrolls should be sent 
abroad. 


government of President Miguel de la 
Madrid has been criticized for failing to 
respond to two attacks on newspapers 
owned by the Vanguurdia chain. Vnn- 
guardia of Moncloyn was set on fire and 
machinery and telephones destroyed 
while its sister paper in nearby Saltillo 
was similarly attacked. 

In Paraguay, the radio station Radio 
Nanduti was suspended for 10 days in 
August by President Alfredo Stroessner 
for "subversive" broadcasts, and in July 
Edwin Britez, a reporter for the maga- 
zine Nuestro Tiempo, was jailed for writ- 
ing a story on presidential succession. 

These problems, gladly, are over for 
Brazil, whose citizens probably do not 
miss reading classical poetry and recipes 
in some of their dailies. During the era of 
military dictatorships, that was the sig- 
nal to readers that the stories in that 
space had been censored - 


There was one small problem at the 
annunl dragon boat race in Penang, Ma- 
laysia in December: all the boats sank. 

All seven of the new fiberglass craft 
were too light to handle the choppy seas 
around Penang, a resort island off Ma- 
laysia's west coast, according to wire re- 
ports. 

It’s expensive, 
but it works 

How do you turn a desert into farm- 
land? Ask a country like Kuwait a com- 
plicated question like that and it will 
give you a simple answer: sewage efflu- 
ent. 

The tiny and arid but oil-rich nation 
on the Persian Gulf has launched an am- 
bitious project to pipe water extracted 
from the sewage of urban areas to sup- 
port vegetables, grains, poultry and 
eventually dairy farms. 

At a cost of US$194 million, the Ku- 
wait Effluent Utilization Project 
lKEUP> plans to develop 1,730 hectares 
of farmland and 1,500 hectares of forest 
in Sulaibiyah, southwest of Kuwait City, 
by the mid 1990a. 

The country of 1.7 million people, an- 
ticipating a growth rate of 3.2 percent 
per year, hopes to become self-sufficient 
in milk, potatoes, onions and garlic, ac- 
cording to the London-based environ- 
mental group Earthscan. 

Kuwait, which has experimented with 
the use of effluent for irrigation since 
1972, will remove disease -causing 
agents in the sewage in two stages of 
treatment.The water is then chlorinated 
and filtered through Band beds. 

Turning desert into farmland is ex- 
pensive, but Kuwait, one of the richest' 
countries in the world, sees this system 
as the best hope for it to develop an agri- 
cultural sector. 
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75 percent over the past two decades, 
causing about two million deaths per 
year, says researcher William Chandler. 
Yet, no effective action is being taken by 


I 


any countries. Quite the contrary. 

In Greece, third in the smoking con- 
test with 2700 cigarettes consumed per 
capita (Japan and the US are tied for 


fourth with 2600), tobacco is one of the 
most productive sectors in the economy 
and the source of income for about six 
percent of the population. As in the US, 
the government encourages tobacco pro- 
duction with price supports and other 
subsidies. 

"Greece is known in the whole world 
not oniy for her ancient monuments but 
for her tobacco as well,” reads one adver- 
tisement there. 

Most antismoking measures in the 
last 20 years have been ineffective, 
Chandler says, arguing for governments 
to make smoking socially unacceptable 
by measures such as prohibiting smok- 
ing in public places and at work. 

Government restrictions, however, 
would seem less effective than simply 
disseminating the horrifying facts: "To- 
bacco causes more death and suffering 
among adults than any other toxic mate- 
rial in the environment,” Chandler says. 
And not only to smokerB, but their 
friends, families, and co-workers as well: 
"Now it is feared that involuntary expo- 
sure to cigarette smoke causes more can- 
cer deaths than any other pollutant." 

As they say in the US: put that in your 
pipe and smoke it. 
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A ONE YEAR MBA IN 

INDUSTRIALIZATION STRATEGIES FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR MANAGERIAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

A PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME FOR 
INDUSTRIALISING COUNTRIES' EXECUTIVES 

STARTING SEPTEMBER 10, 1986- 
CONCLUDING SEPTEMBER 6, 1987 

CONCENTRATION AREAS: 

• Industrial Policy and Strategy 

•Strategic Management anti 
Enterprise Strategic Design 

•Managerial Control and Information 
Systems Management 
■Behavioural Implications of the 
Strategic Implementation 
•Electives 

The programme focuses on the needs and conditions of 
industrialising countries, with emphasis on professional 
development and applied relevant skill generation. 

RVB is a recognised institution, founded by the Delft 
University ol Technology and has more than 30 years of 
experience in management development for 
industrialising countries 

nvrn For further infer million please write to 
V D j he Head ol the MU A Department. 

RVB— P O Box 143 

• • i i >600 AC Delft —Tile Netherlands 
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BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Learn management in one ol the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your MBA degree in Berkeley. 
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ST. GEORGE’S UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE | |^Z| % 

GRENADA. WEST INDIES 

b offering I wo program? leading lo the degree of 

Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) for qualified international students: 

1. A ill ? year program (or siudents who have completed higher secondary 
education (equivalent to at least three General Certificate of Educa- 
tion "A" Levels in math and sciences); preference is given to those 
matriculated at a university. 

2. A 6'/? yoar combined premadical/modical program for students who 
have completed secondary education (equivalent to at least five 
"O' Levels). The pre medical phase Is offered at Barry University in 
Florida. U S A. 

Si. George's University has graduated more than 940 students from 
over 30 counlnos and offers a broad-based international curriculum and 
clerkship opportunities. The medium of instruction is English. 

fix tnlomaiion picas* contact Director ol Admissions. Dept. Q. 

at (leonjMS University School ol Medicine. Umvoisily Canlfe. Grenada, West Indies. 


Study for Exciting 
International/ fn^tQ\\ 

Intercultural rerfflW 

Masters IVogram in 
International Kilucution and Service 

AImi I)('|>m>& Noii-lK'tfrev Programs in 

liilorcultural Professional Specializations 

i Fur Domestic & International Work) 
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Harvard 
this summer: 

June 23- August 15, 1986 

H arvjiJ Umvtrsity Summer School. America's oldest summer 
seNsiun. oilers open enrollment in nearly 250 Jay and evening 
coiirits in nmre than -JO academic fields and pie-profcssion.il pro- 
grams. Thu diverse curriculum includes courses appropriate for 
lulfiil]n>; undergraduate jnd graduate degree requirements, as well as 
programs designed for personal and professional development. The 
international student body has access tu Harvard's outstanding librar- 
ies museums, athletic facilities, and cultural activities, with the 
additional bench is of the Cambridge and nearby Boston communities. 
Housing lor students is available in Harvard's historic residences. 

Ollerings include pre-medical and pre-law courses, undergraduate 
and graduate instruction m foreign languages, business, computer 
Stance, visual and environmental studies, anthropology, fine arts, 
education, psychology, the sciences and more. IVc feature a collegc- 
!evel program lor secondary school juniors and seniors, plus special 
programs in Health Professions. Dance. Drama. Film Studies, Writing, 
and English as a Second Language. 

Further information is available by returning the coupon below or 
4 os io'T ,o17 * Jl?5 '"‘ ,0 ' i '-4 -hour catalogue request line), or (o!7) 

Harvard University 

« — — — — — Summer School- — — — 

l lease « nd a t Ijrvjrd Siimim-r School catalogue and application for: 

□ Ai»n and s-inufN DSe«.ndary School Program □ Drama 
I H-ngli4i.ic a SnmiJ language Q Writing □Dance 
1 i Hi . ill 1 ' l'i"lis-u)n» iTivr.im 
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Harvard Summer School 


20 Garden Street. Depl. 2lQ 


Cambridge. MA 02138 U.S.A. 



JM'ANESE LADIES 

trivmls. I jlH ii- mtrc4uuy.ni i,, an(lr 

Ml tor trie i xl. -.hi |>, nun ring..-. $:* h r|ll ., l ; 

ph'.t«J>. rle.-iCI iptinj).., iipplicut i«.„ J ,., ,. 

Box 1 1 i‘j 7 Wl*. Tirungwuli*, CA H.Tr>,> 

SHOP USA. Send your list. Miniitium 
purchase. Prepayment. HltHl 5 ni 
Silvcrsido Rd, POB 9843. Wilntineinn 
DE 19809, USA. Tol:i302)798-74iiu 
Tlx:767674. 

'SAFETY FIRST* When interested ,n a 
woind travel ilocumcnt with full ctli^-n 
ship ittiiH, miiui alianlii.il nnd-m i« 
liiivcn facilities, plouso get in ir.uth 
with us. LAM ECO. ApJo. 10:T, AI.TKA ■ 
Alkuiite/Sjmin. 

ASIAN WOMEN! Correspond v.,th 
Amor terms. FREE! Please send ph,,|„ 

lu-iduin SUNSHINE INTKRMa 
TIONAL — lJ».'pt. ZA. Bex 260. NVih 
H. illy wood. CA 91603. USA 

CALIFORNIA HE At. ESTATE-All 
Types- Bn .kern' iind invoHt..rs'in.,uirn- 
welcome. It E SERVICES, 100 IJm,h 
Crock Rd , Suite 202, Santa k-^a.i'A 
flWOB. USA. 

BRITISH UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

Somerset UniveisiiycHen 

Bachelor s. Master v anu Ooouui 
degrees, in moil subjetn. 
Piogrammes are designed to n«ti 
the rsquucmenis ol approprui^ 
qualified individuals 

V For a prospectus send t5 sttrkny 
or equivaiam to 

^oincrtft (HmbfrWP / 
ftibrpnilifnt / 

r*W 'J IlmimHi / 

WrJk Snmeisel TAI9 OBQ / 
TATM England S 


SURPLUS PLANTS-SALE 
OXYGEN 
NITROGEN 
ARGON 

Modern Liquid — Excellent 
Condition 
25Ton(750M) 

75 Ton (2250M1 
1 Ton (30M1 — 5 Ton (150M) 
LOW PRICES WITH FINANCING 

Nicolai JoHe Corp. Dopt. P 
" PO Box 5362 Beve/ly Hills 
Calif. 90210, USA.TIx:674638 
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EUROPORT TAX 
FREE CARS 

World wide car delivery. 
Call or write for free caialoq 

Box 12011 

Rotterdam Airport, Holland 

Tel (0) 10-623077 

Telox: 25071 EPCAflNL 


International Escorts 
USA 

Head Office 

330 West 56th Street, NYC Wm 

212-765-7896 212-765-7754 

rSE+ESXZ? 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS AND CHECKS 
ACCEPTED. 

Private membership awilaN f 
This award-winning service MjJjJJ 

featured as the tw 


| UNUSED -SURPLUS 

| FOR AMERICAN BUILT 

I NAVY VESSELS 

E AND COMMERCIAL 
= CARGO/TANKERS 

= Parts -Machinery 

| Equipment 

I !^SaEU»» 

si rA 90210, USA . fi7 . 
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Commentary/By Hodding Carter 


, We need less hypocrisy 

in desling with terrorism 


T errorism is a reality, not a media 
hype. Real people, most often the 
uninvolved and innocent, die when 
the bullets fly and the bombs explode. 
But the rhetoric which flies from virtu- 
ally every world capital about terrorism 
is either unreal or hypocritical. Complic- 
ity in one form of terrorism or another is 
dose lo being universal. As a result, un- 
til far more nations are willing to ac- 
knowledge what they see in the mirror, 
terrorism will remain an omnipresent 
phenomenon and talk about all-out war 
on terrorism will remain just that— talk. 

To deal first with the United States, 
the dominant myth here is that terror- 
bin is a criminal act by cartoon charac- 
ters acting out assigned roles in a script 
written by Moscow and its Third World 
friends. As our commentators prefer to 
view it and as our politicians almost uni- 
versally put it, terrorism is an act which 
uniquely targets Americans and their 
friends. 

Or, to put it another way, we are prone 
m believe that terrorism can best be de- 
fined as violence carried out against peo- 
ple we like by people we don't like. It goes 
without saying that attacks on Ameri- 
cans by others automatically qualify as 
terrorism," even if those Americans are 
military personnel participating as play- 
ck in civil wars or revol utions abroad, as 
in El Salvador and Lebanon in recent 
■ lMB * ft also goes without saying that 


our government, is usually less inclined 
to unrestrained language in describing 
assaults by agents of friendly govern- 
ments on American nationals, as wit- 
nessed by Washington’s exquisite pa- 
tience about the failure of the criminal 
justice system in such places as Chile, 
Guatemala and El Salvador after delib- 
erate murders of Americans by agents of 
those states. 

Conversely, Washington simply does 


liner carrying the Achiilo Lauro terror- ■ 
ists. 

But the truth is that terrorists can and 
do find hitling places all over the world. 
They can be found strutting m ound, ho- 
mes to their neighbors, in precincts as 
far removed as Moscow and South Af- 
rica, Angola and Belfast. Certain kinds 
of terrorists" receive state receptions iu 
capitals on both sides of the ideological 
divide and in First, Second and Third 
World nations. 

And once again, it is necessary for 
Americans to remember our own role in 
this game. Long before they found a ha- 
ven closer to home, the anti -Sand inista 
forces were openly training in Florida 
under the benevolently blind eye of the 
Reagan administration. Anti-Castro hit 


Terrorism is not the exclusive 
province of the unshaved fanatic. 


not put the well-documented barbarities 
ot the American-backed Contra forces in 
Nicaragua in the same category as those 
perpetrated by the Palestinians, for ex- 
ample. Similarly, the car-bomb slaugh- 
ter which took some 90 lives in Beirut 
last year, a terrorist high for 1985 and 
widely attributed to our "friends," re- 
ceived only the most routine condemna- 
tion from the State Department. 

Compare the reaction when terrorism 
of the sort, we officially deplore takes 
place. From the President on down, we 
go into the verbal Rambo mode. There 
are warnings of unspecified retaliation 
to come. "They can run, but they can’t 
hide," the President boasted after Amer- 
ican jeLs forced down an Egyptian air- 


squads, some CIA-trained, nnco rou- 
tinely sallied forth from Florida ports to 
do butLle against n nation with which we 
were not ol war. 

American culpability is not the end of 
the story, Lo slate the obvious. French 
agents did murder in New Zealand wa- 
ters. Bulgarians are accused of complic- 
ity in the plot, to assassinate the Pope. 
South African agents routinely attempt 
coups, make lightning strikes across 
friendly borders and provide direct assis- 
tance to "terrorists" in neighboring 
countries. High Chilean officials were 
tied directly to a daylight carbombing 
which claimed two lives just lilocksifrom 
the White House. Taiwanese hit men 
killed an opponent in the United States 


as well. Moscow's hand-can he found in 
what it is fond of calling "liberation 
struggles’ ' around the world. 

All of this is terrorism, albeit state ter- 
rorism, and until it is curbed, it is ridicu- 
lous to believe that unofficial terrorism 
can be checked. That is the central point 
which too many players on the world 
stage don't want to acknowledge. The 
truth is that terrorism is not the exclu- 
sive province of the unshaved fanatic, 
dying for a lost cause, but is instead 
largely the deliberate instrument of 
state policy. It is an old form of warfare in 
new guise, carried out from the privi- 
leged sanctuaries of independent coun- 
tries and as universally condemned as it 
is universally practiced. 

Viewed from that perspective, terror- 
ism by the dispossessed, the stateless 
and the hopeless is largely a case of the 
powerless aping the powerful. Also from 
that perspective, what governments ob- 
ject to is not. so much the fact of terrorism 
but terrorism operating under rules and 
in situations thnL governments don't 
control. 

Which brings us hack lo the unpleas- 
ant reality that terrorism is not going to 
be wished away. A lot of countries, in- 
cluding the most pious protestors, wilt 
have to clean up their own acts first. 
Washington as well as Moscow will have 
to decide Mint the rules of international 
law are indeed rules for all. Until that 
decision is matte, terrorism will continue 
to be a game Lhat all cun play, big and 
small, and the results will continue toaf- 
flicL the just and unjust alike. 

Hodding Carter, a former US assistant 
secretary of state, hosts a weekly TV public, 
affairs program. 


, WorldDiary/By Crocker Snow, Jr. 
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; 'It can*t be us.’ 
i Sadly, it was. 

j CjJ ,reId i! , k e *° ft ac ft again sometime. But this 
ft*!,™ W ‘ ien * ^°> I want to be able to leave when I 
5 lalUf 008 ®* *! ot wft e n I'm told to.” Amin Sunderji, a 
j ^ l y e » jovial sort, is doing what he now does best, 

! pT 1 ng a trend y and exotic restaurant he owns i n the 

I hesn,T^ Ction of Vancouver, British Columbia, as 

• SunH 18 native Uganda some 26,000 miles away. 

_> ten ! -n ° r ! a ^er has been, one of the estimated ness 

* most Lp mi ]' 0n re ^ u 8 ee s in the world today. Unlike whe 

; a s , r ' ven from his home by decree, not by war. anci 

r fjg an “ 8klI jned Muslim whose family had lived in C- 
■ Asian" ^ generations, he was considered ken 

t in 1979 t »* ie < ^® s P ot Id* Amin abruptly announced out 

' W th B ^ ^ s * ans were unwelcome and had to age 
ttfutrwi * ? u, J r y promptly. And again, unlike many trac 
much fir > ° r, ave scattered around the globe like so city 
a brand * ani ’ ® un ^ e D* has settled— and succeeded— in N 

new way of life. gee 

it<f i«min* U f atem ^ a scint *llating stage presence mei 
friendly * i? m earlier days as an actor, he is a ing 
tarv Enuf^Ar ■ ay P resen ee in western Canada’s soli- pag 
I'toaniai n *. lcan eatery, the appropriately named "K i - it. I 

Kilim tQ k 

' bon. It nfr ar ° ^ as a we N-deserved name and reputa- fan: 
scribed in ® 00c * tooc *' ai *ch as "matoke nyama de- 
‘ llfJI *ofnpn * , ? lenu 08 "an age-old Ugandan prepares- E 
Prawns 2* ■ i? c ?° onu t cream, plantains and beef,” or cou 

prawns " Ifl r ■ l *-" ut ^' 2 * n S the region’s fine fresh bee 
pe Ppers rl- an * ^ * n blitter, garl ic, gi nger and p i r i pi r i win 

t iRakfcsc, ° m M° za mbique.” The restaurant even tool 

Voi ftj nemoney - T 

ha PPy adjustment, Sunderji's jolly, uni 

demeanor belies a deep and lasting bitter- anj 



nm 

Amin Sunderji : not typical. 



ness. He was in Zaire on his family's export business 
when the Amin axe fell, and he lost touch with his fi- 
ancee, an Indian Ugandan, for more than ayear. 

Communications into and out of Uganda were bro- 
ken. Sunderji headed from Zaire to Paris, a man with* 
out a country or family until, finally, refugee relief 
agencies in Paris, New York and Toronto, Canada 
tracked down his fiancee Nergis in the far-off Pacific 
city of Vancouver. 

Nergis, too, recalls the shock of being a sudden refu- 
gee only too well. "Oh yes, it was August 5, 1972, 1 re- 
member it like yesterday," she says. "We were all listen- 
ing to the BBC one o’clock news and drinking cham- 
pagne because it was my birthday, when we heard about 
it. I remember their report about 'non-Ugandan Asians' 
to be sent away, and thinking that doesn't mean us. My 
family has been here since 1850.’ 

"Well, it did mean us. We had sixty days to leave." 

By the time Amin and Nergis were reunited in Van- 
couver, some 10,000 of the 75,000 Ugandan refugees had 
been resettled there. The Sunderjis tried brokerage 
work and selling insurance before the restaurant idea 
took root. Their stake was $2000 to start. 

Today, they’re Canadian citizens, not refugees. That 
unhappy distinction has been taken over, in Vancouver 
anyway, by Vietnamese and a lesser number of Sikhs 


who are political refugees from the Punjab. 

The city, with its natural grandeur of sea and moun- 
tai ns at every hand and with the commercial promise of 
EXPO' 86 ahead, is peopled by a refreshingly polyglot 
papulation. The Kilimanjaro may be alone in offering 
East African fare, but Chinese restaurants featuring 
Hunan beef and Szechuan pork and dumplings are 
sprinkled throughout the second -largest Chinatown in 
North America. Vietnamese and Indian restaurants 
are much in evidence, too. 

The Vietnamese, it appears, have settled in well. M We 
have a Vietnamese girl working in our kitchen" says an 
Irish woman running a tiny breakfast joint called The 
Elbow Room. "She’s great. If all Canadians worked as 
hard as she does, we’d be way ahead ." 

The Sikhs, by contrast, have a reputation for sticking 
to themselves. And for being political. Their periodic 
demonstrations against Rajiv Gandhi's government 
have raised suspicions about local involvement in the 
bombing of the Indian Airlines plane that went down 


over the Atlantic last June. The flight originated in 
Vancouver. 

The infusion of foreign customs and cuisines isn’t 
only within the city limits. Twenty miles north, on a 
fjord -like coastal stretch, a friendly twelve-year-old 
from the tiny town ofSquamish is selling fresh prawns 
by the road. 

Without any prompting, he grumbles about having to 
learn Hindi at school. "There were four Hindus in my 
school last year. There are 14 0 today.” 

The Squamish youth may have exaggerated. And 
Sikhs Lypicully speak Punjabi and English as a second 
language. But the caution persists. Vancouver remains 
a wonderfully mixed city and a model of successful refu- 
gee rehabilitation, but it isn’t uniformly so. 

For every Amin and Nergis Sunderji who today only 
infi equently look back, there are many others who can- 
not or do not- want to. The Kilimanjaro restaurant is 
probably neither the rule nor the exception. Primarily 
it's a nice place to eat. 














Don’t cut the cord. 

It’s a shame when distance cuts you off from the folks you were 
once close to. But it doesn 't have to. A simple phone call to the folks 
you miss in the States helps keep you close. Surprisingly close, even 
though you’re far apart. 
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Turkey and South 
Korea to buy 
Indonesian-made 
aircraft 

JAKARTA (Opeena) -- In- 
donesia will net about $320 
million In export earnings 
from the sale of 52 Indones- 
ian-made aircraft to Turkey 
under a recently-concluded 
contract, according to Minis- 
ter of Research and Techn- 
ology, Baharuddln Habibie. 

Habibie, who la president 
of the Indonesian State Air- 
craft Factory (IPTN), told a 
parliamentary session here 
that another $60 million was 
expocted from sales of 10 si- 
milar planes to South Korea. 

The aircraft, made by the 
IPTN plant In Bandung, west 
Java, are twin-engined 
NC-253S, capable of carry- 
ing 35 passengers. 

New fish-breeding 
project 

RIYADH {Opeena) — A new 
fish and shrimp-breeding 
project Is to be set up under 
the Saudi fisheries compa- 
ny's expansion plana. 

The scheme will be a Joint 
venture with the Moram Agri- 
cultural Establishment, 
Saudi Agriculture and Water 
Resources Minister Dr Abdul 
Rahman Al- Sheikh said here. 

Al-Shelkh chaired a fisher- 
ies company board meeting 
which approved the project, 
i designed to promote the 

I breeding of fish In fresh 

water and shrimps In the 
I Red Sea. 

i i 


AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT 
FROM 10 TO 24 FEBRUARY 


NAME OF COMPANY 


OPEN PRICE CLOSE PRICE CHANGE 


BANKS 


JORDAN SECURITIES 

1.020 

1.030 


.01 

JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

.840 

.860 



ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

.940 

.960 



JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

2. .530 

2.500 

- 

.012 

JORDAN INVEST. 6 FINANCE 

1.200 

1.200 



ISLAMIC BANK 

2.300 

2.250 

- 

.022 

JGRDAN-KUUAIT 

2.370 

2.300 

- 

.03 

HOUSING BANK 

1.510 

1.520 

4- 

.007 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

1 . 270 

1.320 

•I- 

.039 

ARAB BANK 

150.500 

146.000 

- 

.03 

JORDAN GULF BANK 

1.520 

1.530 

+ 

.007 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

.920 

.910 

- 

.011 

NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 

.740 

.740 



PETRA BANK 

2.830 

2.750 

- 

.028 

INDUSTRIAL DEVE. BANK 

1 . 550 

1.570 

4- 

.013 

JORDAN ARAB INVESTMENT 

2-220 

2.150 

- 

.032 

CAIRO-AMMAN BANK 

22 . 470 

24.250 

t- 

.079 

JORDAN BANK 

17.950 

IB. 000 

* 

.003 

ARAB MONITARY ESTAB. 

1.310 

1.250 

- 

.046 

INDUSTRY 

MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

.740 

.720 

- 

.027 

JORDAN DAIRIES 

1.180 

1.190 


.008 

ARAB ALUMINUM 

.890 

.080 

- 

.011 

ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

3.080 

3.090 

+ 

.003 

DAR AL DAUA 

1.490 

1.500 

+■ 

.007 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

.810 

.930 


. 15 

JORDAN CIGARETTES 6 TOBAC 

. 13.500 

13.500 



JORDAN REFINERIES 

4.630 

6.640 


.002 

JORDAN TANNING 

1.840 

2.000 

+ 

.075 

PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

.760 

.750 

t- 

.013 

CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

.960 

.960 



JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 

1.400 

1.270 

- 

.093 

ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 

.720 

.720 



JORDAN LIME 6 BRICKS 

.320 

.310 

- 

.031 

ARAB DETERGENTS 

4.060 

4.100 

t- 

.010 

JORDAN PHOSPHATES 

2.470 

2 . 300 

- 

.06? 

J'lMCU 

.720 

.710 

- 

.014 

NATIONAL STEEL 

1.180 

1.190 

*■ 

.000 

AL INTAJJ 

1.880 

1 .900 

+ 

.011 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

2.600 

2.640 

*■ 

.015 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 

.910 

.910 



CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

1.000 

1.000 



‘JORDAN TEXTILES 

3.650 

3.550 


.027 


GENERAL MINING 1.630 1.650 

ARAB PAPER NANUFACTURERES .330 .330 

JORDAN BEER 3-300 3.200 - 

JOUICO 1.270 1.260 - 

JORDAN FERTILISERS 2.350 2.500 + 

RAF I A FOR PLASTICS 1-050 1.050 

WOOL INDUSTRIES -900 .050 - 

JORDAN INDUSTRIAL INVEST. .660 " 7 ®°_ + 

INSURANCE 


JERUSALEM INSURANCE 1-300 

ARAB INSURANCE -070 

REFCO INSURANCE 1-020 

JORDAN INSURANCE 11.300 

INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE -VOO 

JORDAN-FRENCH INSU. ' 2-800 

ARAB SEAS INSURANCE 2-250 

IIMT nw INSURANCE .990 


1.3V0 + -008 
.850 - 023 
1.040 + -02 
11.250 - .004 
.060 - .044 
2.700 - -007 
2.260 + .004 



HOUSING 



AKARCO 

.660 

.660 



general 


— 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO. 
ARAB INT. HOTELS 
PETRA MACHINE RENTALS 
NATIONAL MARITIME 
IRBID GOVERN. ELECTRICITY 
DAR AL BIHA'R PUBLISHING 


1.480 

.430 

.800 

.750 

1.000 

.730 


.420 - .023 
.800 

.740 - .013 
1.100 + .10 
.710 - .027 


Prices fluctuate 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

SHARE PRICES kept fluctuating during the week while the vo- 
lume of trade dropped. There was a great demand for shares of 
Industrial companies, especially the Arab company for Alumi- 
nium and the Jordan Pipes Co. 

733,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1,004,000 divided among 1,200 contracts registering a de- 
crease of 17 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average amounted to JD 200,000 with a 
deviation of 14.6 per cent or 4 per cent of total around this aver- 
age, thus indicating stability at the market. 

The shares of 65 companies were handled from which 23 
companies gained Including: 


1 - Jordan Industrial 
Investment 

2- National Industries 

3- Irbid District 
Electricity Co. 

4- Jordan Tanning 

4- Cairo-Amman Bank 


28 companies lost 

1- Jordan Co. tor 
Pipes 

2- Jordan Phosphate 
Mines 

3- Arab Monetary Co. 

4- International 
Insurance 

5- Wool Industries 


closing at JD .780 up 
from JD .660 
closing at JD .930 up 
from JO .810 

closing at JD 1.100 up 
from JD 1.000 
closing at JD 2.000 up 
from JD 1 .660 
closing at JD 24.260 up 
from JD 22.470 

Including: 

closing at JD 1.270 down 
from JD 1.400 
closing at JD 2.300 down 
from JD 2.470 
closing at JD 1.250 
down from JD 1.310 

closing at JD .860 down 
from JD .900 
closing at JD .850 down 
from JD .900 


14 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 366.000 b hares 
were handled at a market value of JD 187,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

68 . 6 % 

32.8% 

4.6% 

3.8% 


Last week’s 
share 

39.4% 

45.1% 

4.7% 

10 . 8 % 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 


Banks (out of 2 1 traded) 

1- Arab Bank 

2- Arab Investment Bank • 

3- Jordan-Kuwait Bank 

Industrials (out of 30 traded) 

t- Arab Aluminium 
Industry 

2- Jordan Pipe 
Industries 

3- Jordan Petroleum 
Refinery 

4- Arab Medicine 
Manufacturing Co. 

5- Intermediate 
Petrochemical 

Services (out of 6 traded) 

1- Jordan Electricity 

Insurance (out of 8 traded) 

1- Ref co Insurance 


Share 
of sector 

19.7% 

18.7% 

8.5% 


20 . 2 % 


Share 
of market 

11.5% 

11 % 

5.1% 


18.4% 

11.5% 


84.6% 


Subscribe to the 


Weekly average 


and enjoy a full year of good reading. 


P.O.Box .591 Telephone 664153 (6-line 
exchange); 664131-2 Telex 21392 MEDIA 
JO 


Dates 

18/2 

19/2 

22/2 

23/2 

24/2 

Total 


Banks 

Insurance 

Services 

Industries Average 

+ .2% 

-.3% 

Zero 

+ .9% 

+ .4% 

-.7% 

-.1% 

-.1% 

-.2% 

-.3% 

+ 1.1% 

-.5% 

-.2% 

-.7% 

-.2% 

+ .5% 

+ .2% 

-.7% 

+ 1.5% 

+ .7% 

+ .1% 

-2.3% 

+ .6% 

+ 1% 

-.8% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ .2% 
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The oil power struggle 
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and. In many cases, lo switch to 
other cheaper fuels as a ready al- 
ternative. 

The result has been that, to 
keep prices steady, Opec mem- 
bers, particularly Saudi Arabia, 
i have had to appoint themselves 
the world's swing capacity, cutting 
production to maintain the status 
quo. 

On some days during last sum- 
mer, Saudi production was re- 




THE RECENT collapse In oil prices to a level equivalent to 
those before the 1979 hike Is due less to the balance of 
supply and demand than a struggle between OPEC and 
non-OPEC producers for market share. The short-term re- 
sult Is likely to be a further price slump. 


wtr-?4sS& 






By David Owen 

LONDON — The current pressure 
on oil prices, which brought North 
Sea oil below $20 a barrel for the 
first timo since 1979, has more to 
do with power thun tho balance of 
supply and demand. 

The two oil shocks of the 1970s 
sent prices rocketing so far above 
basic operating coats that oven at 
today's "depressed" level, the 
prolils are rolling in. Just about 
the only production which ceases 
to be viable at $ IB a barrel, ana- 
lysts say, is some high-cost US 
output. 

The reef marginal cost of pro- 
ducing all the oil the world needs 
at present, according to Alec Cor- 
don of the Economist intelligence 
Unit, Is welt below $10 a barrel. 

Clearly Opec, the 13- member 
producer cartel whost policies 
triggered the increases, has en- 
' ioyed more success in controlling 
prices than most producer organi- 
sations In other commodities. 

But I he high prices encouraged 
exploration and the consequent 
development of capacity by more 
and more non-member producers. 

The North Sea fields ol Britain 
and Norway are the most note- 
worthy examples, but more 
recently output has been growing 
Iasi in such countries as China. 
India and Brazil as well. 

< High prices also have hit de- 
mand, promoting consumers to 
use oil. with 1 Increasing efficiency 


pdrted as low as 1.8 million barrels 
per day. in the salad days of 1979, 
the kingdom's output averaged 
9.63 million bpd. 

As an inevitable consequence of 
this siluution, Opec has lost mar- 
ket shnro. 

> In 1979, according to the 
Fferis-bnsed International Energy 
Agency (IEA), Opec provided 
around 60 per cent ot the Western 
world's crude oil supply, which av- 
eraged 62.7 million bpd. 

By 1985, the Opec share had 
shrunk to an estimated 38.2 per 
cent of a total supply of 44.5 mill- 
ion bpd. 

This eroskm has reached the st- 
age where Opec members, fronted 
by Saudi Arabia, clearly feel they 
can no longer marshal sufficient 
supplies to maintain their grip on 
the market of what Is by far the 
world' s biggest trades commodity 
— ■ unless the policy or supporting 
prices at the expense of produc- 
tion levels Is JettlBoned. Hence the 
change of tack, and hence oil's 
recent nosedive. 

The trouble is, while producer 
government budgets are hastily 
being reassessed (particularly in 
large debtor nations tike Mexico) 
and the value of new exploration 
projects Is being questioned, 
prices will have to fall much fur- 
ther for 6fgnlf leant capacity to be- 
come actually enviable. 

This Is something of which 
Saudi Oil Minister Sheikh Ahmed 
Zaki Yamanl is very well aware, as 
he warns of a "catastrophic cd- 




Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani 


lapse” If other producers do not 
retrench. 

In Its essence, the current situa- 
tion may be likened to a staring 
contest In which it la still not clear 
who will be the first to blink. 

On the one hand, Opec argues 
It has done Its fair share of cutting 
output (although many members, 
notably those engaged In the Gulf 
War, consistently have exceeded 
quota), and has begun to turn the 
tap back on. 

On the other, non-member pro- 
ducers seem to take the view (at 
least while their own production 
remains profitable) that since 
Opec pushed the price up toward 
$40 a barrel In the first place, 
Opec must learn to. live with the 
consequenoes If such levels prove 
untenable. 

While It la not clear where the 
production cuts will eventually 


come, it is evident that If Opec Is 
Intent on boosting market share to 
still unspecified levels and res- 
toring discipline to the market, 
outs there will have to be. 

The IEA expects total Western 
demand to average 45.8 million 
bpd In f986, continuing the flat 
trend since 1982. 

At this level, Western demand 
for Opeo crude would be an es- 
timated 15-16 million bpd during 
most of the year, with a low of 
more like 14 million bpd in the tra- 
ditionally slack March-May period. 

Needless to say, If current post- 
uring Is a reliable Indication, Opec 
Is likely to consider this Implied 
market share of Just over 30 per 
cent not nearly enough. 

Though the outs have still to 
materialise, the bargaining ap- 
pears to have begun. British Fore- 
ign. Secretary Geoffrey Howe has 


at least met with Saudi represen- 
tatives — although there has 
been scant Indication of what was 
or was not said. 

Norwegian Energy Minister 
Kaare Kristiansen has hinted 
strongly that his country would co- 
-operate tn any international move 
to curb production, provided Bri- 
tain and that arch free-marketeer 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
also agreed to take part. 

But Mexico, another prominent 
non-Opec member which has nev- 
ertheless worked in close consul- 
tation with the cartel In recent 
years, recently announced, In a 
joint communique with Opec mem- 
ber Venezuela, that It, like Saudi 
Arabia, believes market share lo 
be the crucial issue. 

(The statement again raised the 
possibility that some heavily- 
indebted nations might actually be 
forced to Increase crude sales In 
the event of falling prices to main- 
tain export revenue.) 

Mexico, like Saudi Arabia, al- 
ready has been increasing sales 
of crude through the expedient of 
pricing output retrospectively al 
the end of each month. The Saudi 
method has been to originate 
"netback" agreements, giving dis- 
counts In return for guaranteed 
market access. 

While fine-tuning ultimately may 
be instrumental In determining the 
rate at which prices fall, that they 
will fall even below current levels 
does not appear In doubt. 

After the unexpectedly sharp 
decline of recent weeks, most 
analysts foresee a comparative 
lull ahead of the key Maroh-to- 
May period of low demand, when 
downward momentum could again 
Increase. 

Yamanl himself was reported In 
a recent Interview to be aangulna 
about oil's short-term prospects, 
forecasting that few will take the 
situation seriously enough to cut 
back "for the first summer 1 and 
that a price war wilt consequently 
develop. 

(Compass) 


David Owen Is a specialist 
writer. on commodities. 


Expatriates: An expensive lesson for you 


LfKE MOST expatriates I was fre- 
quently. exposed: to the sates pit- 
ches of the investment- brokers . : 
>, who regularly trawl the rich Waters - 
• of IhS Arabtan Gulf (and. by flBsc-i..'. 
:. counts, other 1 abundant waters . , 
lop). Being Ignorant qt money mat- ; 
.%» apd Cpnservsjtvo to a Fault, 1 . 
resitted thbse overtures and con- 
tinued to deposit my, savings In. the " 
/Jersey branch of my UK.hfgh- 
. 'Street bank. , , :/ • 

Bui than, In March 1982, f sup- 
cUmbed lo the hoady sales talk or 
Oalar representative of Mike < 
ria &^AasoctSfas'LW s 'Ffaarwfal 
ttvtotafatf AflvtMof 
Cf Mfto.; I invited £20,000.;, 
bulk tif my, fa • 
ft: of TTfipor: : Mvf&tfflsnt* that 
jkf. i was assured. . Offer a . 
toady lOperoeru annual ihcqme 
‘ s r 1fi per. irtrit growth as 1 a 


duced lo £10,000. After this ex- . 
perlence l don't think 1 shall be 
coh suiting ariy more Financial and 
Investment Advisors from, the Isle, 
of Man of anywhere else. : 

Unit Trust Funds !. .,. 

-. Half of my capital in 1 982 went 
into Insurarice-ljhked unit trust 
funds: C7.0P0 Into 3 Lloyd's Life 
, Britannia funds, £3*000 . into 2 : 
funds wilh Richmond Ufa. The Bri- . 
tanrifa funds are the only Invest- 
ment that lived ,up to expectation. 

• :By April 1985 when 1 cashed In; 

. two of |hd . policies,: they had 
ytektod ah avqjrage of 37.6 per. , 
cent in income, plus drowth, with 
..the ;■ Jersey Gw - Fund- dolhg .the; 
bda( fa farms. ol Income (12% ,p,aT 
and. the UK Growth Fund beet In, 


since the world oil surplus has The remaining £6,000 of my ca- 
pped out the value of Pelroman' s pltal (US $9,100 ' at the March 
activities in low-yield oilfields, this 1982 rate of exchange) went Hito 
investment Is almost certainly Irre- the purchase of two small hlgh- 
cOverable. ; grade diamonds from the 

A sat prated market Brighton-baaed Olamexpansion 

Apolher £5,000 of my capita! Ltd, .whose brochure promised 'ca- 
was Invested In a 40-foot dry- p», a « Protection...: safety.... secur- 
Cardo container purchased from ,l|y- Less lhan 4 months later, ad- 
ancf managed by Landless Con- ™ 9 018 ,0 swltqh out of the 
talnere Ih Surrey, who ‘guaran- Richmond Sapphire Fund, Mike 
tesd ',22 per cent annual income Evans wrote of the "demise of 
: ■ ■ •• •: ... diamonds': and gave me the first 


By David Helsdbri 


for the first 5 years. By April 1884, 
Wlwri Undlato, ; wept Into ; well* 
publicized ' faooNrshlp,' :J 


remaining £6,000 of my ca- fhan I started With, not 60 per ^ 
m $9,100 at the March less - . — 

rate of exchange) went Hito Had I used this money, as m "J. 
urchaae of : two small high- amateurish way I originally hi an 
diamonds . from the ded, to buy a second house n. 
on-based Olamexpansion town with a high studen pog . 
hose brochure promised 'ca- tlon (like Brighton, where In 
Jtotectbn.... safety.... secur- ' bought a 3 - 8 torey terracoo 
38$. than 4 months later, ad- for £25,000, now ^ worth 
me to switch out of the £36,000), It would be e TL| 

ipnd Sapphire Fund, .Mike inflation-proof and brlrjglnfl ^ 

. wrote of the "demise of pre-tax income of £4,000-0*^ 
naa" and gave me the first 1 from letting rooms. ■ . ' 

tton . that I Had, like 1 other ' R . , cho86 to ta Ke profeeslonal 

^been .sport; Parted from my ; . 

983 my diamonds were va-. nn ^ y t ue 8 ^ 1 i 0 tl °of •m* 

It 30.26Q; In 19S4 at *2,616. , '■njWHy hippy one. Watt 
prawns raaale valus Is less ™xJ B oa h mat reflecla' 1 ** 

31,600, . Uralai Lee, was : »*► 

eur^nd professJonajs V commission?. ; .i ■; 

in dollar , Chiefly 1 blame rni ,a ®JJ 


jaye me the first 


, . , diamonds" and gave me the first 
p- • •••: Indication that , I had, like 1 other 
. . fools, bean soon parted from my 


fools, bean sooni parted from my 
. money. i . 

in: 1983 my diamonds were va- 
lued at $6,26Q;ln 1984 at $2,616.'. 


y<*rs>. , ■ ■< ; ; 

- •• of . . : .ffar cent pier annum.' . l :i;. /. • 

! Dedilnirw ^ ipproicWs from» - 1 rind: ptefessibnals . 


Ldrelal 


units .In Mike Evans' Container; 


FMma&ai 


It wppld now be ; : of 20 per cent ah« 





computer 


Costs 

and benefits 

IN APPRAISING alternatives, 
the analyst needs to evalu- 
ate both the coats of operat- 
ing the system and the bene- 
fits It will produce because 
both may change. 

Tha processes of systems 
analysis, design, develop- 
ment Implementation and 
operation for all applications 
are closely related, and costs 
can be common to several 
applications, so because the 
calculation of costs for each 
application Is difficult we add 
the coste to get the total 
cost vis-a-vis total benefits 
for all applications. 

For this evaluation we 
need adequate manpower 
and calendar time to over- 
come any difficulty we may 
face during the Job. 

So the results of evalua- 
tion should be available early 
enough to guide selection of 
a particular design before 
commitments are firmed up 
and large-scale development 
starts. 

There are two approaches 
to evaluate the alternatives 
which are: 1- the simple 
procedure of Identifying and 
listing the relevant costa and 
benefits. 

2- The use of simulation 
techniques to estimate the 
outcome of certain courses 
of action If they are adopted. 
Let's discuss the first point, 
usually the proposed system 
costs will be hardware costa 
which can be obtained from 
the equipment manufacture, 
operating expenses, pro- 
gramming expenses and 
•ometlmee system may 
need continuous modifica- 
tion and Improvement for 
jjwsl years. Operating 
jojte Includes collecting 
oata and collecting mistakes 
*hlch are likely to be large. 
The proposed system bene- 
me are usually two: De- 
creased operating costa, ln- 
ersieed revenues. 

m,an b 7 decreased op- 
c ® st8 ' faw People, 
we inventory, minor penal- 
for late delivery or 
payments, . reduced spoil- 
JR®/ floods, lower trans- 

for mif n i 9 r P urch * 8,n fl coat 
a i* ^ W6r ohortages 
Production, bet- 
w scheduling of production. 

• ■ .revenues ln- 
S tfc aWnty to handle. 

t * 8 '’ A, *° ehould 
fertl?!! mojre OtJetomers by 
. IJore dapendabto 
jjjjoj. , and higher price or 

qlfalTbfSS ,rom better 

Product. Many de- 
re^LeWtbsmadeon- 

L°, but a 

SrSSfc i^ B 9 ^ cost and 
powerful aid to 

> (Maha Mahadeen) 


WHEN an elderly patient ar- 
rived at the LDS Hospital in 
Salt Lake City for a routine 
gallblader operation, the first 
medical specialist he encoun- 
tered was a computer. Like 
every patient entering LDS for 
elective surgery, he was con- 
ducted to an examining room 
where a machine with the nick- 
name HELP took his medical 
history. As he answered the 
questions the computer, un- 
aided by human attendants, 
posed the appropriate follow- 
up questions, Just as a flesh-' 
-and-blood doctor would. Then 
HELP, with the aid of human 
technicians, processed a ser- 
ies of tests that had been or- 
dered by his physician. One of 
the tests was a routine 
electrocar dlogram, but as the 
computer Interpreted the EKG. 
It came to a startling conclu- 
sion: he was having an acute 
myocardial infarction — a 
heart attack. The computer Im- 
mediately alerted the techni- 
cian, who 8ummonded a physi- 
cian and rushed the patient to 
the coronary-care unit for em- 
ergency treatment. 

The HELP computer at LDS 
Hospital Is a forerunner of a 
new generation of advanced 
medical "expert systems"— 
computer programmes using 
artificial Intelligence techniq- 
ues that mimic the expertise of 
human physicians. These digi- 
tal doctors will have a dramatic 
Impact on the practice of medi- 
cine. At LDS Hospital, for ex- 
ample, the HELP computer 
routinely makes 80,000 deci- 
sions in the course of a normal 
day. Besides taking medical 
histories and doing diagnostic 
tests in the admissions unit, 
the computer stores financial 
and bookkeeping data, 
processes insurance ; forms 
and provides easy access to 
patient records, it also con- 
tains a sophisticated data bass 
of medical Information on thou- 
sands of diseases, symptoms, 
blood chemistry and drug ther- 
apies. Moreover, the computer 
uses the information from the 
patient's records and Its store- 
house of medical knowledge to 
Issue warnings or recommend 
appropriate treatment. "A doc- 
tor always has final responsi- 
bility for It, but about 60 per 
cent of the time they do what 
the computer prompts them to 
do,” says Dr 1 Homer Warner, 
the chairman of LDS's medical 
biophysics department and 
developer of HELP. 

.v. Building such large hospltal- 
-based medical-expert sys- 
tems is not the only option for 
medical entrepreneurs. Ad- 
vances In computer technology 
have . also made possible a 
, wide variety of "smart" modi? 
'cal devices , for Individual pa- 
tients. For diabetics, blomedj- 
1 cal engineer's have developed 
Insulin Infusion pumps that can 
!, be implanted beneath the skin. 
The pump has 'a computer chip 
linked to a tiny sensor, that 


Doctor digital, we presume 


monitors the patient s blood- 
-sugar level; a software pro- 
gramme in the chip's read- 
-only memory (ROM) adjusts 
the insulin drip rate as needed. 
Similarly, a new generation of 
implanted cardiac pacemakers 
have microprocessors pro- 
grammed to adjust the heart, 
rate to the patient's activity 
level. And last week Blue" 
Cross and Blue Shield of Mary- 
land announced that It would 
begin testing a "Life-Card," a 
credit card containing a laser 
optical memory capable of 
storing 800 pages of encoded 
information, including complete 
medical and Insurance records, 
digital representations of 
EKG's electroencephalo- 
grams and X-rays — along 


though programmers are 
beginning to design "fuzzy lo- 
gic" software capable of deal- 
ing with ambiguity (NEW 
SWEEK, January 1, 1985), 
mortal decision makers may al- 
ways_b.e necessary in matters 
.of mortality. 

--Even so, the new "smart" 
medical technologies have so 
far made if to market without 
government scrutiny. But now 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is preparing regulatory 
guidelines for medical- 
-computer software (a move 
that many chill some investors' 
enthusiasm). Under existing 
law the FDA regulates "medi- 
cal devices," granting approval 
for experiments involving the 


T 

rfc 


wm 


7 think we’ll get a third opinion. My computer and I disagree * 


with a facsimile of the patient’s 
photograph and signature. 


artificial heart, for example; It 
plans to use ths same author- 
ity to examine medical soft- 
ware. "The law and regulations 
are there, but the field does 
not realize that," says Roger 
Schneider, the FDA's acting 
associate director for science 
policy. "We Just haven't been 
aggressive about pursuing 
them.” Some investors and 
developers argue that medical 
software is akin to medical 
textbooks, which the FDA does 
not regulate. But Schneider 
and others argue that where 
textbooks offer general cases, 
many medical-expert sys- 
tems offer specific advice for 
Individual patients. 

Not all of the new medical 
software, however, Is being 
designed for physicians and 
medical professionals. The ex- 
plosive growth of personal 
computers in recent years has 
created a market for inexpen- 
sive medical or health soft- 
ware, the computerized 
equivalent of diet and self-help 
books. The quality varies 
widely, and it Is not clear 
whether the FDA will al90 at- 
tempt to regulate this market. 
"If people develop, advertise 
and make medical claims for a 
product, can we permit that 
without a review?" asks 
Schneider. Yet when dealing 
with the more traditional 
quackery of home remedies, 
the FDA has generally not 
cracked down unless the 
"remedy" prevents patients 
from getting appropriate care. 

Whether the new medical 
software — for either profess- 
ions or home users — fulfills its 
promise depends partly on a 
healthy skepticism. The ulti- 
mate challenge to medical jud- 
gement has always been "Phy- 
sician, healthyself" — and this 
a defective computer pro- 
gramme will never do. 


Bugs: But even as medical- 
expert systems and other 
technologies prove to be use- 
ful tools for physicians, they 
raise troubling questions. What 
If the computer is wrong? Can 
a smart medical computer be 
held liable for medical malprac- 
tice? Bugs Iri the software or 
errors In entering information 
may lead the computer awry, 
with potentially tragic conse- 
quences. Who is responsible? 
The programmer? The manu- 
facturer? The salesman? The 
physician? Even more troubl- 
ing, the success of Smart sys- 
tems may lull humans into rely- 
ing too heavily on the com- 
puter. "Physicians do faly on 
many rules of thumb, but a 
wise phy$loian Is able to re- 
cognise the exception? to 
those rules,"' says Warner, Al- 
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By Dr Nabli El-Sharif 


RECENT FIGURES h.ivu indicated 
Hi.'it the ninnhur of illiluralun In 
.Jfirrhin nt.mcJr, hi :jfj por cent of 
thu owmII population in the coun- 
try. Jllitoracy Is usually tlofincid nn 
hr’ivo r«j lit Mu of no uilur. itiuii, and 
Lljnwiiiij .i l,i«.h of familiarity v/ilh 
l.mgifiigo. r»i with the ImiO.unnii- 
Lilh ot kjinv;l(Kl(|>.i Illiteracy i:, clos- 
trnclivo riot uiily for its J30<|.itivn 
i.on&'.!«|noni.«''. for 1 1 1 a individiml, 
hot fur its iin]>l<>'<it]C'n-i fr.j lh-> 
wilt »|i* M'in.il Jitrui fiin* 

Iri Junl.tM, llli - fi0.il>li:ni i\ < n j|.i|y 
KiVOn*. t>i !i..nf>i : no III. ■!. ii y os 

•jinroiiit iUm Iuiwj y.l l-.vn ■;<•! up 
lo uir.Uft! In. it only IiMjI.v, Wi-nM 
111. 1 .illov/ial tu part 1 1-- ■ ■ iri Mil- pt.ilill- 
cnl *[iih tn/i- of m.iriy lov/nr.liip:. 
iiiuf villages 

The Ministry of & Inca lion whiUi 
is tlio only ai.iltiority untiirttPil 
with CumlMhri'i illitcr.u-y in the 
mnntry tins dsiiimI uuw ;il. u mil i< ] 
Injun?!, th.it show tin. jmv'i? iu.i.|- 
i iillii.fi' ■ of tins iUnlilian in .Jonl.in 
I illy :r cent i»l .ihovi: Mir- 

n«iu i>f fifteen .ire illilui.itt:, and tin* 
fidiirus :il low tli.it nif.il .iums, ;>uf- 
fur uvt-n to (jiuator degrees I rum 
this sod p) urnor ne non. 

But a question should tie risked 
in this context: Isn't Iho problem of 
Illiteracy in Jordan too complicated 
lo bo handled only by the Ministry 
ol Education? 

In order lo answer this question 
m tlm be?it way wo can. wo have 
tu nftiriu that only countries that 
have waged comprehensive ef- 
forts to light this problem have 
tiof-n able lo put an end lo illit- 
eracy in then countries Snrni- 
serious and individual efforts 
might help bring the figures of illit- 
eracy down a little bit, but they are 
never going to help solve the prob- 
lem once and for all 

Therefore, the efforts ol the 
Ministry of Education, and particu- 
larly the Department ol Adult Edu- 
cation. should be recognized as 
contributing to curbing I he grow I h 
of illiteracy In our country But I 
think these dedicated people 
would be the lust to admit that 
their efforts alune will never bring 
os close to I he dream ol ridding 
our society of illiteracy altogether. 

Jordanian universities in parti- 
cular, and all institutes ot learning 
in general can indeed do a lot to 
realize the goal of achieving a lit- 
erate society. The role of a univ- 
ersity shourd never be confined to 
teaching its students within the 
waifs of its campus. Universities 
should always look into ways by 
which they can be of benefit to 
their environment. 

Many of our Jordanian universi- 
ties have (continuing studies) pro- 
grammes where adults who have 
a secondary school education can 
move on to the university to pur- 
sue their university education. 
Some adults also go to our univ- 
ersities to pain knowledge in some 
basic stuns. But the goal of com- 



A class In session. More need9 

bating illiteracy dopicts that thore 
is a lot more to be done by Joida- 
ninn universities. In othor words, 
community-service courses that 
our universities ofler hnvo to be 
ius»l that lo servo thu communi- 
ties by «->(turi(liiig thoir ser vinos to 
thuin in thoir geographical areas. 

Instead of requiring rural people, 
for instance, to come to the univ- 
ersities iind interrupt whatever 
production work thoy might bo do- 
ing, students and faculty members 
have to take their educational pro- 
grammes to these communities. 

ft needs to stress again that 
only comprehensive plans have a 
chance of battling this sad phe- 
nomenon of illiteracy and winning 
tho battle against it. That is prob- 
ably the reason why Jordan s len- 
•year plan ol combating illiteracy 
has not worked. This plan was 
started tn 1973, and it had the 
highly ambitious goaf of eradiat- 
ing illiteracy completely by the 
year 1982. 

The 1986 statistics show, how- 
ever, that close to 253,000 ci- 
tizens still do not know how to 
read or write. Mo3t of them are 
women, and the majority are des- 
erl or rural area dwellers. 

One of the best models of win- 
ning the war over the dark forces 
of illiteracy in the Third World has 
been manifested in Iraq. On 1 
December. 1978, the then Iraqi 
President Ahmad Hassan Al-Bakr 
issued a decree to establish the 
(High Council for Comprehenisve 
Plan to Combat Illiteracy) with a 
clear mandate to see to it that illit- 
eracy is crushed once and for alt 
in Iraq. 


to bo done. 


The intensive operations of this 
council were soon carried out with 
a groat degree ot enthusiasm 
throughout the country. Evory fac- 
tory, farm, village and district had 
either an office or i\ representative 
of that council to implement its do- 
cisiuns, even in the remotest 
areas ot the country. This Inten- 
sive campaign was supporled by a 
high-level media crusade that 
aimed at highlighting the impor- 
tance of putting an end to Illiteracy 
on both the Individual and national 
levels. 

But persuasion alone somehow 
very rarely achieves desirable re- 
sults. And for that matter, the Iraqi 
experiment benefited greatly from 
a law that was passed In the same 
year requiring all citizens to show 
a certificate of completing an el- 
ementary education upon request- 
ing any government service. A 
certificate of registration at an 
adult-education class was also 
acceptable. But, short of that, ci- 
tizens were not even allowed to do 
any business with the govern- 
ment. 

This kind of requirement 
created, as must be expected, a 
sense of confusion and panic 
among the citizenry, but judging 
by the overall accomplishment of 
the Iraqi model, we can only say 
that strict or forced discipline very 
often constitutes the only way out 
of some chronic problems, like illit- 
eracy. 

Combating illiteracy also placed 
a great financial burden on the 
Iraqi government, because it had 
to accommodate ail six-year old 


pupils at elementary schools 
throughout the country. And the 
school buildings, nor the Iraqi tea- 
chers wore equipped to meet the 
avalanche of youngsters who 
were coming by their thousands 
asking for the right to read and 
write. The Iraqi government has 
risen up to the challenge and de- 
vised many rules and regulations 
that finally made Its experiment a 
world -wide success. 

The Iran-lraq war, however, dis- 
rupted this bright experiment, for 
many teachers in the rural areas 
had to be transfered to the military 
front. But It should also be said 
that combating Illiteracy is 
proceeding forward in Iraq, in spite 
of the war. and some educational 
programmes for Illiterate soldiers 
are carried out at the military 
camps alongside the borders with 
Iran. 

The Iraqi experiment which had 
reduced the number of illiterates 
In the country to a vary low per- 
centage offers itself fo us here in 
Jordan as an excellent example to 
be emulated if we are really seri- 
ous about our literacy program- 
mes. We have learnt from the Iraqi 
experiment, first and foremost, 
that no single authority (like the 
Ministry of Education) can do the 
job effectively on Its own. A suc- 
cessful literacy programme has to 
be comprehensive, enlisting all 
the help it can muster from all de- 
partments, volunteer societies, 
schools, universities and individ- 
uals. 

But these efforts alone will 
never even come close to ridding 


‘ ne government has to step in Dnd 

' 8Sua and regulations mokin 

the fight against illiteracy com S 
sory for all citizens. There Is noth 
ng wrong, for instance, in omula,. 
Ing the Iraqi law of requiring all c . 
teens to either show a proof of 
completion of elementary edu-'a 
flan, or a certificate of enrotmem 
in nn adult-education programme 
before being offered any servirp 
by the government. People m j g ' h j 
not feel happy about this law at 
the beginning, or they might ever, 
resent it whole-heartedly, but they 
will ultimately realize that iheir 
best interests are served by strut 
adherence to this law. 


Tho mass media also have im- • 
portant roles to play In curbing the I 
grave dimensions of illiteracy m j 
our country. They are expected lo ! 
wage intensive programmes of in- 
forming the public about the evils ; 
of Illiteracy in today's world whew 
the ability to read and write conn* j 
at the very bottom of the re- ; 
qulrernents to create an informed 1 
citizen. ! 


Social attitudes have also to • 
change regarding the problem ol 
illiteracy. Some people even boasi 
of being Illiterate and uniformed, 
and they very often get away with 
a twisted degree of admiration. In 
many cases, Illiterates are chosen 
for political posts that theoretically 
requires not only the ability lo 
read and write, but also the great- 
est level of sophistication nrvj 
knowledge of the way things are 
conducted In many parts of the 
world. We cannot, In all honesly, 
expect anything to come out ol 
our present literacy campaigns 
until social attitudes concerning 
this problem sre changed. Also, 
people have to know that it is in- 
deed a shame for Illiterates la 
choose to remain so when (he op- 
portunities are available to liberate 
themselves from the chains of un- 
awareness. 


bally, since women seem to be 
ring the brunt of this unfortun- 
phenomenon, and since the 
res have It that half ol our 
non population cannot read w 
e, It goes without saying that 
nsive efforts should be carried 
among women in rural areas in 
:iculor with the aim of extend- 
helping hands lo these women 
guiding them along me pain* 
inowledge. Societies that csis f 
women, like the General Union 
Women, are therefore called 
n to live up to their go3ls by 
ig to the rural and desert areas 
the country and to educare 
nen about the Importance o 
ig literate. Lecturing about tms 
le In Amman Is not 
g us any closer to finding 8 
>n to this problem. It ' 
tant to say that an enlighten^ 
her will most likely see to 
: her children will also reap JJJ 




C . ' : . 1 
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By Carrie Nolle Moye 

Special to The Star 

nE W YORK CITY: Who was Alex 
Odeh? Very few people could an- 
c»J e r that question, but memories 
of his life and what he stood for 
ware very much In evidence at a 
,acent fund-raising memorial din- 
ner held In this city. For Odeh was 
assassinated In a crime as hein- 
ous as any perpetrated by terror- 
ists anywhere, yet his death 
received only minimal space In the 
US press, and in most cases was 
relegated to back pages. 

Odeh was the West Coast Re- 
gional Director of the American 
Arab Anti-Discrimination Commit- 
lee. On the morning of 11 Oc- 
tober, 1985, Mr Odeh opened the 
door of the ADC office In Santa 
Ana.. California, and was killed by 
a bomb blast, which also injured 
seven bystanders. But Mr Odeh 
was a man of peace. And who 
cared? 

Arab' Americans and humanita- 
rians cared, and still care. At the 
memorial dinner held In a Friends' 
(Quaker) Meeting House — the 
homo of a sect long recognized for 
ils devotion to peace — a number 
ol individuals representing widely 
diverse Interests, united by a 
haired of terrorism and love of 
peace, spoke of Mr Odeh's life 
and goals. 

Alex Odeh was born in the vill- 
age of Jifna, Palestine, to a Ro- 
man Catholic family, In 1944. His 
father, a retired grocer, still Uvea 
there. The young Odeh attended 
Bir Zeit and Al-Najah Universities 
on ihe West Bank. He then stu- 
died at the University of Cairo. He 
moved to the United States In 
'972, and became a US citizen, 
with great enthusiasm, according 
lo his family, in 1977. He was 
awarded a Masters degree In Poli- 
tical Science from California State 
University at Fullerton In 1978. 

New citizen Odeh taught Arabic 
and Mid East history and politics 
at Cal State, Fullerton, and Coast- 
Community College, reepec- 
Shor,ly b0,ore h,a death he 
had been elected to the Academic 
Mnaie. in the community, he 
served on the Los Angeles County 
Human Rights Committee. Mr 
ihrfJ J e i? w 'dow, Norma, and 

Sv?o Uflh,0rS ’ 8088 seven ' f,ve 

-J* 1 ® H October of the 'Orange 
Couny Register' quoted the 
? r 9* ,he Jewish Defence 
urganlzalron, Mordechai Levy, as 
jaymg, 'Odeh waa an enemy of 
'* ew3 -,We are not sorry this 
appsned. The ‘Register’ added, 
*2 al8 ° aald hiB 3-year-old 
Sr a radical Offshoot ol the 
Awl8h Defence League — 

K®? ° ut an 'enemies Hat' in 
£j? 84 ./ hal lnclud ed the ad- 
Odflivt 8 k tel0 P h °ne numbers of 
and Office. He said 
6r - a was tended out at a 
1,0 meeting in Beverly Hills," 

Pr& u h0 , 0 a ^ered in the 

reSSnd _, Hoil8e dld not 

m a 2f , | ha t red to these re- 

temoie A, ead Aw th u ey 8OU 0 hl to 
x Odeh's determine- 

otW e b r S bla ceuse with the 

S BOuShJ * flnd . n0t thG 0Un - And 

*° raise funds so that 
^S ln and J h / ee daughters 
ttelr lives In dign- 

IhafnTght! $6,000 waa col “ 

%lfi»?e i,nc ? Incu l d ing PLO 

Zahdi Terzi F R r °KKi ^ addoum i and 
Attar A Rabb Jac ob Bender, 
K ^offem^ eer and p atter David 
,0f Alex rw«k ra ^ e f 8 ,n memorlam 
Bender told 


Alex Odeh remembered 



uT' -.'' celebration to 
^PeacfliHi,^ 8 datarmlnatlon to 
Jewish fell- 
murdS? c jl |z0n s. Following 
ttn C?er» 0 ,? d ! h ’ Henukkeh 
ttrer >ionlea 1 1, n * u hia mem ory at 

New^JU b ° th An 0 e,a8 
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The late Alexander Odeh 

Another speaker attested to the 
uphill fight of Mr Odeh. Alexander 
Cockburn was Introduced as a 
columnist with The Nation', and 
was once a columnist for the 'Vill- 
age Voice' In New York. He lost 
his position because ot his deter- 
mination to treat Arabs fairly in the 
media. Cockburn, noting It was a 
'melancholy honour to speak', ob- 
served, *Our nation mourns pass- 
ionately but selectively'. He refer- 
red to the 'spasms and convul- 
sions' in the media, pointing to the 
hijacking of the Achilla Lauro liner 
and subsequent murder of Leon 
Klinghoffer, while reminding that 
little notice was given to the death 
of Odeh. To emphasize his asser- 
tion, Cockburn noted there were 
1,343 column inches devoted to 


‘Our nation mourns 
passionately but sel- 
ectively’. He referred 
to the ‘spasms' and 
convulsions’ in the 
media pointing to 
the hijacking of the 
Achiile Lauro liner 
and subsequent mu- 
rder of Leon Klin- 
ghoffer, while re- 
minding that little 
notice was given to 
the death of Odeh. 
To emphasize his 
assertion, Cockburn 
noted there were 
1,343 column in- 
ches devoted to 
Klinghoffers’s death 
in the ‘New York 
Times’, whereas 
there were 12 1/2 de- 
voted to Odeh’s. 


Klinghoffer’ s death in the 'New 
York Times', whereas there were 
1 2 1/2 devoted to Odeh’s. 

Similar comparison in ine 
■Washington Post'waB 620 inctea 
versus 30. Cockburn caned this 
'moral myopia , and charged tna 
the ’press and politicians will not 
face up’. According to Cockburn. 
Odeh ‘was never given a past, 
with fears (like others killed are 
given by the media and politicians, 
therefore reaching the readers 
emotions and sympathy) . He con 
eluded by stating that many n the 
society wished to obliterate all 
Odeh stood for, and that he died 
because he represented reality. 

Mr Wlfhem Joseph. Co-chairper- 


son of the National Conference of 
Black Lawyers, harking back to 
Martin Luther King's having 
labelled civil rights activists as 
‘drum majors for justice', called Mr 
Odeh a drum major and said, The 
way for a drum major for justice is 
exceedingly difficult. (Odeh was 
considered) militant for standing 
up for dignity and justice'. Mr 
Joseph, who had just returned 
from an unsuccessful attempt to 
prevent the deportation of three 
Palestinians from their homeland, 
an action which he noted Is 
against the Geneva Conventions 
(which Israel had signed), noted 



any other social problem, it will 
last so long as there is a cause. 
Violence will continue so long as 
Palestinians are denied their 
rights". Sami cannot understand 
why "rebels in Afghanistan are 
called freedom fighters while 
rebels in Palestine are called ter- 
rorists*' Questioning President 
Reagan's foreign policy, which he 
termed "international cowboy im- 
age of foreign policy", he asked 
aloud "why ten years of concen- 
tration camps by the Nazis have 
been replaced by 38 years of re- 


“Sami cannot und- 
erstand why rebels 
in Afghanistan are 
called freedom figh- 
ters while rebels in 
Palestine are called 
terrorists”. 

Questioning Presi- 
dent Reagan's fore- 
ign policy, which he 
termed “inter- 

national cowboy im- 
age of foreign poli- 
cy”, he asked aloud 
‘‘why ten years of 
concentration 
camps by the Nazis 
have been re- 
placed by 38 years 
of refugee camps 
for the Palestinia- 
ns”. 


fugee camps for Ihe Palestinians". 

The final speaker of the evening 
was former US Senator James 
Abourezk, National chairman of 
the American Arab Anti -Discrimi- 
nation Committee, who decried 
what he termed the "new Ameri- 
can profession, experts on terror- 
ism". Charging that Reagan had 
"presided over space disasters 
and presided over terrorist disas- 
ters.' he demanded that any ex- 
perts on terrorism MUST include 
experts In the field of US- backed 
Israeli attacks on Iraq (1982), and 
Tunis (1985). And noted with sarc- 
asm that the US had not yet send 
a SWAT team into Chile to get Pi- 
nochet for his acts of ter- 
rorism. 

Senator Abourezk declared that 
“the young people In Palestine 
and South Atrlca are tired of wait- 
ing. What Israel called its war of 
independence wes a war of grand 
theft. Violence will stop when peo- 
ple get their independence. He 
concluded, "since we (Arab- 
Amerlcans) have come under so 
much attack, we must have been 
doing something right. No terrorist 
group In tills country is going to In- 
timidate Arab- Americans for the 
ADC." 

Alex Odeh, a believer In the 
power of the pen, had written: 

I, my brother, in spite of tho 

wounds 

Will not rest. 

I will neither fear death 
Nor the evil fate. 

I will hold onto my weapon 
Proud! 

Marching toward the border 
Toward the den 
Where my family awaits me 
Excerpted from By 

"Whispers in Exile" Alex Odeh 

Suggested editor's note: Per- 
sons who wish to contribute lo the 
welfare of Alex Odeh's widow and 
three daughters may send cheq- 
ues made out to the Alex Odeh 
Fund; c/o American Arab Anti- 
Discrimination Committee; Suite 
400; 1731 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW; Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Farouk Kaddouml 

that while in the Occupied Territo- 
ries he had seen 'little Palestinian 
children flashing the victory sign. 
They, like Alex Odeh, are drum 
majors for justice." 

A third speaker, Bonnie Rimawi, 
pointed to the problems facing 
those In America who strive to 
promote positive Arab image. As a 
former New York Regional Direc- 
tor of ADC, she had been forced 
to close the office because of 
repeated threats and harass- 
ment. Her office was the target of 
two attempted break-ins. She 
once found 'ragheads' (derogatory 
term for Arabs) scrawled on the 
door, and she had received collec- 
tive telephone calls from persons 
Identifying themselves as ‘Death 
Squad', 'Rape Squad' and 'Sex 
Club'. Yet Ms Rlmawl's talk was 
one of hope, as she noted that 
concerted and persistent efforts 
to combat such hatred and racist 
tactics could be successful. 

On the front page of 'The Ameri- 
can Jewish Life', a New Jersey- 
based newspaper, Ms Rimawi, 
along with others, had been listed 
as ’enemies of the Jewish People' 
and called ‘neo-Nazis' and 'mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan\ With the 
help of attorney Michael Smith — 
also present at the memorial din- 
ner — the ADC waa able to force 
a front page retraction signed by 
the publisher. From this action, a 
group has been formed, calling ll- 
self the Committee to Protect Free 
Speech lor the ADC. 

Sami Odeh called what had hap- 
pened to his brother "an attack on 
every American's right to free 
speech" adding, 'Terrorism does 
not recognize borders. Terrorism 
is a social phenomenon and like 


K CARTOON COMMENT 


let me explain 
nuclear deterrence 
Mery Simply : 



yVe ana decent/ | 
peopte ; .. 



they have 
absolutely no 
morality, so. 


we must be 
pref>arecl to 
exterminate bhem. 



Z iffSxx 
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I've been seeing all the vowels— a, e, i, o, u. 
Oh, yes! And sometimes y!” • 


THf FAB SIDE By GARY LARSON 
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By Kelr Radnedge 

LONDON — When Emilio Butra- • 
guano was a teenager he could 
not decide between basketball 
and soccer. He enjoyed playing 
both and friends and team-mates 
said he might make a career at 
either — he had to choose. 

Not being particularly tall, Butra- 
gueno chose football. But when he 
went for trials with Castilla, Real 
Madrid's nursery team, and then 
with Atletlco Madrid, their coaches 
told him. "Stick to basketball." 

But Butragueno is persistent, 
determined and had to Intimidate 
— and Spanish fans have reason 
to be pleased since those are 
qualities which could prove price- ' 
less In the World Cup finals In 
Mexico. 

The rebuffs young Butragueno 
received simply provided a greater 
incentive to succeed In soccer. 

It was third time lucky for Butra- 
flueno when Real Madrid, having 
signed him, then farmed him out to 
Castilla, finally recalled him for 
first-team duty during an Injury 
crisis two seasons ago. 

Madrid's coach was Alfredo Dl 
Stefano, one of the greatest for- 
wards In soccer history. 

Butragueno, nicknamed the Vul- 
ure, quickly proved hla worth in 
me Spanish league, and went on 
10 make international headlines 14 
months ago with the hat-trick 
™ destroyed Anderlecht of i 
Belgium in the UEFA Cup. | 

At the end of last season Butra- 
votecl Europe's Top 
7i^ n K. P S yer L by 0n ltallan maga- 
o^r&iL hB 2 he had bacome 0 re- 

su'arlnthe Spanish national team. 

JSjSf* Miguel Munoz Is both 
rellaved - Spain’s 
K hi n ,he laal World Cu P «n- 
iM?c horne 8011 and than 10 the 
whflro »?P? a L n Cham Pi0n8hip — 

withstanrii n ehed runn ®f-up not - 
'landing - was in attack. 

,ore| 9 n strikers 
Madif thfiBod the fans of Real 

cfff d ii a ^ k ; na and ° ther top 

S ,aw °u |8tand|n g native for- 
feit h avs made their presence 

•SSSS & h i?° s?- Hlpol|, ° 

todrld veleran riT ro< L and ' Rsal 
»oiiBh aa 08 Sanlllla " 8 . 

^■innoih? ' 08tlc 88 ever In the 
with hil c^ ofaflra t-team 

^ntragueno to 
egainal M Pa n W,H need 

flnd Algeria in ^, or ! hern Ireland 

in Mexteo. Preliminary group D 

Mutation 38 h P reat 'ntornatlonal 

louajf 11 haa h 088 

meat. \JSX, on t alub achiev- 
es C^Wor Cup placing 
Jrazl1 ln 106 °- ■!- 
^hom s Wa n ^ u !S paan cb0 mplon 
' ? Jnd) ln 1064 a "d 

. Wani ago_ 0 Fra nce In Paris two 

^i ln tei 8 u utcb0r of BllbQ o. 

,he centra la a rock ,n 

- tragugS! defence, while Bu--‘ 

Real Ma d rfH-! rc ?P tlye V,otor and 
OonsiHo l K l* u ° ynam[ c Rafael . 
field, - ara 0 lively force In mld- 


These are all players with Inter- 
national reputations; one new- 
comer In Spain's line-up Is Bilbao 



SPAIN HAS no great history of World Cup suc- 
cess; Portugal's is limited to the Eusebio- in- 
spired third place in 1966. To make an Impres- 
sion In Mexico this summer the Iberian nations 
will rely on two outstanding goalscorers: Spain's 
Emilio Butragueno and Portugal’s Fernando 
Gomes. 


gal then and now is maintained in 
the person of Jose Torres. 

In 1966 he was Portugal's 
centre-forward, a giant who tow- 
ered above his team-mates and 
most of his opponents. His ability 
in the air created many of the 
..openings Eusebio converted into 

Now Torres is again ready to do 
battle with England and the world, 
this time as Portugal's manager. 
Today he is a hero — but just a 
few months ago, before the start 
of Portugal's last qualifying match 
away to West Germany, he was 
90 minutes from dismissal. 

Portugal had to win to qualify, 
but it looked beyond the team af- 
ter a string a poor results had 
spoiled a good start to the qualify- 
ing matches and placed Torres's 
future In jeopardy. 

Instead, against all odds, a 
beautifully-struck 25-metre drive 
by Benflca star Carlos Manuel 
won the match and a ticket to 
Mexico. 


Fwtundo0om4i 


Not that this was the end of 
Torres's problems. He does not 
goalkeeper Andonl Zublzarreta. have the luxury available to many 
A former undar-21 International rfval mana 9 0r8 who can summon 

- Ib T3L2 £i' torSSSSSii tha,r pIayer8 away to a rem °t 0 

under-21 final defeat by England ,ra,nJn 9 cam P for weeks on end. 
two years ago — Zublzarreta Is In He must fit his preparations 
the great tradition of Basque goal- around the domestic demands of 
keepers such as Carmelo Sedrun top clubs Benflca, Sporting Lisbon 
In the 19508, Jos& Irlbar in the and Porto. 

1960s and more recently Lula Ar- 

conade. It is with the clubs that the real 

K ,„„ . i s nMt 0 * t ha power lies In Portugal, and the Im- 

^ pw lorn knee II- Portance of keeping them sweet is 

has his underlined by the fact that no 
h ^^d ba that bv the fewer than 23 of the 30 players 
en 0 d C oTj U neVSnB But— in gwu-dh ^qualifiers os™ 
attack will not be the only World ,rom tne tnree CILJDS - 


Cup tyro to have made a name for 
himself around the world. 


Twenty yeara have passed 
since the last time — Indeed the 
only previous time — Portugal 
graced the World Cup finals. Ine- 
vitably Its appearance In Mexico 
will bring flooding back the memo- 
ries of the great days of Eusebio 
in England In 1966. 

Portugal finished third, losing 
2-1 to England — Its opening op- 
ponent In Mexico in June — In the 
semi-final, then defeating the So- 
viet Union, goalkeeper Lev Yashin 
and all, by the same score In the 
third-place match. 

In football terms that Is hlBtory, 
but the continuity between Portu- 


They Include Porto captain and 
star striker Fernando Gomes, ihe 
top scorer in domestic football in 
Europe last season and winner of 
the coveted Golden Bool award. 

Gomes was left out during Por- 
tugal's run to the semi-final of Ihe 
19B4 European championship be- 
cause he and then manager Fer- 
nando Cabrita didn't get on. 

But Torres is more than happy 
to entrust the striking role, to 
Gomes, who demonstrated his 
quality with the opportunist header 
which snatched both points in the 
difficult away match . against 
Sweden. 

Portugal Is no' one-man band. 
The most experienced member of 


id 


C uiunwiim.1,1 


the squad is 37-year-old goal- 
keeper Manuel Bento from BBn- 
flco. 

Torres and the club's English 
coach John Mortimore are aware 
Bento somBtimeB makes element- 
ary mistakes, but both recognise 
that his greatest saves more than 
make up for the occasional lapses. 

In midfield Portugal looks to the 
experienced Carlo Manuel and 
Fernando Chalana — if the latter 
recovers from persistent Injury 
problems — and to the country's 
finest young prospect. Paolo Fu- 
ture. 

Still only 20, Future is much in 
demand. Porto shocked the 
domestic game by luring him away 
from Sporting Lisbon nearly two 
years ago, then nearly lost him to 
Atletlco Madrid last summer. 

Portugal have skill and ability, 
but the question is. what can Tor- 
res make of It? In Mexico his job 
goes back on the line. 

(Compass) 


Kelr Radnedge Is Associate 
Editor of World Soccer ma- 
gazine. 


EmlHoButraguano 


The referees in Mexico 


ON 2 1 JANUARY the Federation of International Football Asso- 
ciations (FIFA) Referees' Committee nominated the 36 referees 
— 19 from Europe, 0 from South America, 4 Irom Central and 
North America, 3 from Africa, 3 from Asia and I from Oceania — 
plus two supplementary Mexican linesmen who will officiate at 
this summer's World Cup matches. 


Europe 

Austria; Horst Brum molar 
Belgium: Alexis Ponnet 

Bulgaria: Bogdan Dotschev 
Czechoslovakia: Vo] tech Christo v 

East Germany: Siegfried Kfrschen 
England: George Courtney 

France: Joel Qulniou 
Hungary: Lajos Nemeth 

Italy: Luigi Agnolln 
Netherlands: Jan Keizer 

Northern Ireland: Alan S noddy 
Romania: loan Igna 

Scotland: Brian McGInlay 
Soviet Union: Valey Butenko 

Spain: Victorleno Sanchez ArmlnJo 
Sweden: Erik Fredrikason 

Switzerland: Andre Dalna 
West Germany: Volker Roth 
Yugoslav la: Zoran Petrovlc 


South America 


Argentina: Carlos Esposito 
Brazil: Romueldo Arppl Fllho 
Chile: Hernan Silva 
Colomla: Jeaus Diaz Palaclo 


Paraguay: Gabriel Gonzales Roa 
Uruguay: Jos6 Martinez Bazan 

Central and North America 

Costa Rica: Berny Ulloa Morera 
Guatemala: Romulo Mendez Molina 

Mexico: Antonio Marquez Ramirez 
United Slates: David Socha 

Africa 

Mall: fdrlssa Traor6 
Mauritius: Edwin Plcon-Ackong 
Tunisia: All Ben N occur 


Japan: Shlzuo Takada 
Saudi Arabia: Falluj al-Shanar 
Syria: Jamal ai-Bharif 

Oceania 

Australia: Christopher Bambridge 

Supplementary linesmen 

Mexico: Joaquin Urrea Royes 

Edgar do Code as f Mdndez 
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The experience of a lifetime 
distilled through a camera 


By Douglas J. Hood 

Spuci.il to thi* Sl.ir 

EVERY ONCE m a while wo ail 
conic across a person who. either 
through daring, planning, or sheer 
coincidence, luis h.id the oppor- 
tunity to do, or oxpi>rii>nce aoino- 
ttniig that we could consider doing 
only in our wildest dreams and 
imaginations. Unfortunately. be- 
cause it is something that we 
could hardly lit thorn doing our sol- 
ves. frequently it is impossible to 
oven begin to relate to tlio person 
trying to share his experience. 
Said Nuseibeh has effectively and 
wonderfully blended the two toge- 
ther. 

Mr Nuseibeh spent one and a 
haff years living with, in fact living 
as a part of the Zalnbi clan of the 
Huwertat in Wadi Rum. He was 
able to earn the trust and respect 
of the focal Bedouin so that they 
practically adopted him into their 
family. He was expected to per- 
form just as an actual member of 
the family would, carrying out the 
chorea, migrating with the clan, 
and taking care of the camel herd. 
Gradually, ho became a member, a 
true part of the desert In which he 
lived. He learned the language, not 
just the spoken language, but the 
unheard and unwritten language 
of the desert. He had to. that i6 


tiow one survives In the desert. 

Mr Nuseibeh brilliantly shares 
with us those experiences through 
his display which is currently on 
show at the Jordan National Gall- 
ery. and will be carried until March 
3. 1906 Hia photographic record 
of his time spent in Wndi Rum is 
more than just a documentation of 
events. In fact, it is not n record of 
his physical experiences at all. For 
that kind of a record, one needs a 
verbal narration of the evert being 
portrayed, perhaps a brief n .iistory 
reading up to the shot, or an anec- 
dote that will give the viewer a 
trame of reference that will make 
the picture relevant. Mr Nuseibeh 
was able to breach that span, be- 
tween sofa documentation and art. 
the difference between going to 
see a neighbour s slide show o! a 
recent vacation, and going to the 
place for oneself When one visits 
a place, impressions are formed, 
and more importantly, an Idea is 
created. If pictures of that place 
are viewed at the typical family 
slideshow party, those impress- 
ions are too frequently dictated 
by the impressions and thoughts 
of the photographer. In the exhibit 
by Mr Nuseibeh, one has the im- 
pression of actually being in the 
place, free to form ones own im- 
pressions and thoughts, though of 


course they are subject to the 
material which is portrayed, and 
the medium by which it Is de- 
pictod. 

Mr Nuseibeh used In his Desert 
Portfolio, (also on display are his 
Jerusalem Portfolio, and a portion 
of his Napa Valley Portfolio) only 
black and white film. This serves 
to enhance the dramatization of 
tlie desert landscape, and its peo- 
ple which he is revealing to us. All 
of the pictures are taken with 
35mm Tri-X and Panatomlc-X film. 
For the collector, they are "archl- 
vally produced' 1 (sic), meaning that 
they are produced to the stan- 
dards set by museums so that the 
pictures will not fade and deterior- 
ate nearly as rapidly as they might 
under normal production processe- 
s. These pictures possess the 
potential to become valuable col- 
lectors pieces, not only due to 
their superior photographic com- 
position, but also because of the 
nature of the subject matter. They 
are one of a kind, and it is unlikely 
that they will ever be replicated. 

It is to everyones great advant- 
age and pleasure that there Is a 
photographer who has both the 
skill and desire to preserve a fast 
fading part of Jordan's history and 
culture, let us all come and enjoy 
this truly brilliant display. 


Breaking, Popping, and 
for the Cancer Fund 


Rapping 


ON MARCH first, The Magni- 
ficent Force, a New York City 
based breakdancing group will ar- 
rive in Jordan under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Cultural Cen- 
tre, and the Jordan National 
Cancer Society, and with the spe- 
cial patronage of Prince Abdullah. 
The group will perform at the Pa- 
fnce of Culture on Sunday, 2 
March, and Monday 3 March at 
7 00 p.m., then at tho Khaled bin 
al-Waleed Halt (Gymnasium) at 
Ynrmouk University on Tuesday 4 
March, at 4.00 p.m. and at the Ho- 
liday inn, in Aqaba on Thursday 
6 March again at 7.00 p.m. Tho 
proceeds ol the performances are 
to go to benefit tho Amal Cancer 
Cantor Construction Fund. 

I 

Six members of tho Magnificent 
■Force bitiaktfnncing group are 
currently louring various placed in 
the Middle East, and on 1 March, 
that tour will bring them to Jordan. 
The group consists of four 
Dancers, a D-Jny, and a Rapper, 
and the performances nre to in- 
clude not only dancing, but a few 
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featured rap songs by Robert 
' Bronx Style Bob" Khaleel, and a 
demonstration of grafitti artistry. 

In addition to Mr. Khaleel, the 
group includes Daniel “Pretty boy" 
Clemente who is 21, and lias 
danced on tours to Spain and Ber- 
muda, as well as in major clubs 
throughout the US. Erik “Easy E" 
Diaz Is only 18, the youngest 
member travelling with the group, 
but he has to his list of credits, a 
dancing role in the current motion 
picture “Krush Groove", a rote on 
n television special on dancing, 
and again club performances 
across the US. 

Stephen “Mr. Wiggles ' Clemen- 
te has the longest experience in 
professional dancing. 5 years, 
which includes roles in Hie motion 
pictures Seat Street ", and "Wild 
Style" , the video "Buffalo Gats", 
tours in Europe and South Am- 
erica in 19B4, the Berlin Jazz Fes- 
tival, the Zurich Jazz Festival, and 
more European cities in 1932 and 
"83. and experience with the "El-, 
ectrlc Company ' , "Rock Steady" 


Youssef Badawi 
expresses moodf 

and movements I 


people 


By Vanessa Batroimi 

Special to The Star 

YOUSSEF BADAWI 'S exhibition 
at the Spanish Cultural centre last 
week shows a move away from 
earlier work which sought to catch 
an Arab flavour in subject and col- 
our using desert yellows and 
browns towards a more universal 
abstraction of form that is dis- 
solved totally into colour. Youssef 
still deals in colours not tones and 
his extended palette is instrumen- 
tal in expressing mood and 
movement, experimental In ex- 
pressing structure and space and 
total in being the building block of 
his composition almost to the total 
exclusion of line 

Youssef Badawi has always had 
a report with strong solid colour 
and although this rapport lingers 
on In some of the paintings he 
makes a deliberate attempt to 
weaken the bond by changing his 
familiar heavy earth colours to 
more mercurial blues, greys and 
pastel greens. By diluting hia paint 
to a more liquid state; and to 
escape the air of immobility of his 
earlier paintings Youssef intro- 
duces movement Into his ab- 
stracts by scattering paint across 
the canvas or by exposing the en- 
ergy of the brushwork. 

Some experiments with the con- 
sistency of the paint and paste! 
palette help create softer, more 
spacious and translucent images 
not seen before In Youssefs work 
particularly in the turbulent clouds 
of pastels In his abstracted land- 
scapes whose gentleness are 
strengthened by powerful brush- 
strokes. But other experiments 
with autonomous paintwork of 
dripping paint leads him to lose hts 
way destroying the natural 
rhythms and balance which are 
best In his colour compositions. 





Yousef Badawi 

Some new additions of colour 
buttons, scratched surfaces and 
colour blocks which are literally 
"laced" together In a colour col- 
lege lack conviction 89 it the artist 
Is struggling to release himself 
from the security of heavy matt 
colour surfaces but Is not real iy 
happy to do so. Youssefs mosi 
successful new work is where he 
uses colour to take him In a new 
direction. The layers ol cotoun 
built up in a series of dark “vale 
achieves a new permeable density 
that conceals rather than oblit- 
erates space and compositions ol 
dark colours moving towards 
lighter tones creates interiors ra- 
ther than a flat surtace. 

The exhibition Is small and pad- 
ded out unnecessarily with okfef 
paintings and sketches not rele- 
vant to Youssefs new direction 
which Is the one point of interest 
We are being given more a prema- 
ture preview of a "loosening” upn 
the artfets style rather than a ma- 
tured expression of that new 
found style. 


dance groups, the latter which 
brought the spotlight on to the 
breakln' scene with it's perfor- 
mance in the movie "Flashdance". 
The last dancer on the list is Ri- 
chard “Fastbreak" Williams who 
also danced in "Khru9h Groove" 
and "Beat Street" as well as his 
tours through Europe and South 
America in 1983 and '84. He has 
also worked with some of the best 
D-Joys tn the field including Grand 
Mixer, D.S.T . and Afrika Bambaat- 
taa. That brings us finally to the 
fast member touring with the 
group, their D-Jay, James “Mix 
Master Supreme" Valdes who is 
20, has D-Jayed with the Trea- 
cherous Three' , and Bronx Style 
Bob. (Robert Khaleel). toured in 
South America, and D-Jayed at 
some of the top nightclubs in New 
York and across the US. 

Tho recent interest in break- 
dancing has been popularized by 
the movies, beginning with “Rash- 
dance", then followed by "Foot- 
loose;, from which the reaction of 
the audiences spurned on the pro- 
duction of films that primarily fea- 
tured breakdancing like "Khrush 
Groove”. "Beal Street", and music 
vidpos. In addition to breakdanc- 



ing, two other art forms indigen- 
ous to the New York ghetto have 
come to the limelight, rapping, and 
grafitti.. 

By now, almost everyone la fa- 
miliar with the spinning, sliding 
popping and robotic movements 
which are associated with the 
breakin' scene, but not many 
know just what goes Into being a 
dancer. Breaking had its roots in 
the gang warfare and street figh- 
ting that was so much a part of 
the Inner-city lifestyle. “The gangs 
were cutting each other bad, when 
some dudes came along and said 
let's dance, man." With that peace 
began to enter into formerly vio- 
lent neighbourhoods, and dancing 
replaced fighting. 

With the dancing came the 
development of rapping, a sort of 




sing-song chanting that 18 
the pounding beat of the 
present portable sWJ 8 L 
"Ghetto Blasters". It u»J 
four or five years ago that or ^ 
Ing wa9 not reallyJw^jJ^j, 
majority of the public, ^ 

one could see a tone to 

street corner wwlth hia i nji "j (W 
donations, but the majo ¥ ^ 
dancing went on out ol 6 p 
eye, settling Qang^ territory 

putes, and establishing who , y 

the "best". Now * h ? ln br Jusi^ 
hip-hop culture Is big Ss & 
movies are being /nads- ®°[^ t w 
being "mixed , (It 13 there 1$ J 
every Top Twenty 3Q PP' fL| 0 ) and 
mixed 12 Inch dance jg ^ 
the dance cultures ca ^ 8 toun tJ * 
terpart, Grafitti can b n sr . 
some of the world s top *§qoO 
les selling for upwards w * 
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Japanese tea ceremony demonstration 


By Najwa Kef ay 
Special to The Star 

FOR THE second time this year, a 
tea ceremony' demonstration waa 
conducted by Mrs Shlzuyo Nakay- 
ama wife of the Japanese am- 
bassador in Jordan, in co-ordinat- 
ion with a number of Japanese la- 
dies living in Amman. The occasion 
was the monthly get- together of 
the diplomatic ladles who gathered 
at the Japanese ambassador's re- 
sidence, last Thursday. Mrs Na- 
KByama also conducted a demon- 
stration of the national Japanese 
costume the Kimono. 

tn an Interview with The Star, 
Mrs Nakayama, explained the im- 
portance of this ceremony In Ja- 
pan, now-a-days, as well as In the 
past, and how and when It was 
fir9t Introduced to the Japanese 
culture, and became part of it. 

Tea was first introduced toJapan 
(tom Chine, In the 8th Century 
A.D." says the ambassadress. "It 
was Initially used as a sort of me- 
dicine. However, with time It has 
become a widely accepted popular 
drink among the Japanese people. 
In fact, tea drinking became an art 
and a cultural affair, to brew and 
to enjoy tea to the best advant- 
age, with all the necessary Im- 
plements ritual and environmental 
selllnos best suited for that pur- 
pose. Mrs Nakayama said. 

According to her, a man by the 
name Sen Rlkku, who lived from 
1521-1619, made the most signifi- 
cant contribution towards the for- 
malized structure of the cer- 
emony. He combined a refinement 
of the etiquette which surrounds 
the ceremony, with a high degree 
ol perfection. This tradition contin- 
ues even today. 

Sen Rlkku became quite an Im- 
portant figure who was venerated 
as a teacher to the Shogun, to the 
prtnceeaee and to other influential 
people. Sen Rlkku opposed the 
extravagant and elaborate prac- 
j* of the tea ceremony et that 
“me and maintained that the basis 
of the tea ceremony should be 
Ptarn and simple both In Ita setting 
a performance. Thla belief In 
asmpHcttv and plainness was ac- 
cepted by the Japanese society 
wo handed down .through three 
centuries to. the present day and 
influenced the attitudes of the 
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Demonstration of traditional costume: Japanese ambassadress 
(far left) looks on 


people towards the ceremony. 
Most of the utensils used In the 
tea ceremony, as well as the st- 
age setting, are In the traditional 
style. 

“Thus in today's Japan, where 
things change with dazzling 
speed, the practice of the tea cer- 
emony with its cultural and historic 
background gives many of us a 
singular occasion for pleasure and 
relaxation, it also gives us an op- 
portunity to forget the hustle and 
bustle of the every day world and 
allows us to become at one with 
nature and tradition In an atmos- 
phere of tranquility. Chanoyu is 
not only an exercise In self- 
dlsclpllne but It Is also an art of 
mutual consideration between the 
hostess and the guests. The dally 
manners of our people have been 


1 .^.AMERICAN University of 
wjrul (AUB) Alumni Club, Is hold- 
ng a meeting, co-ordinated by the 
JJira) committee of the club, on 
1 March at the Amman 
S™* total. His Excellency the 
jfjaker of Parliament Mr Ahmad 

"niTE? wil1 d 0,,v ® r 0 lecture on 
™ fccmoratlc life In Jordan". 

w| ll be followed by de- 
» m discussions. For more In- 
WHallon call the club. 

L'h^rL h ?. l 2 Ve . r0 01 Dlnner The «- 

6fHl8hAi!! a P £ ce of fl°° d neW8 ‘ 
fr£ A I n \ a Y s0,nner Theatre will 

Snr it Ih p ^ 2 ltll,ed '‘ M Y Q,dd Y 
hi ita, /to Jpf^an Intercontinen- 
tal from 12 -ie March, 1986. 

jo!» la b y R«y Conneyand 
end ^ ES? flflnd arnon 9 the ac- 
Qrea? (Kf?® 808 w »' one of 

to *88ea piSS, 8 .. b08t loveda 

^rolea P S??h Q M ? Un Sh8 pla 7 8 
very arnrS n he pla y< one 38 the 
Wr ^ntrlc "Lady 

^tefllllma^ tbe others her own 
tacaH* ^kney sister ‘‘Bea- 
5,^ rr ff ■ Wprth mentlornng 
far\ag«d n at Pe 98y Mount has 
*3 ^°£ aTn leav ® of ab- 

Sfcre CcrSJ h0 * R °y 01 Shak ®“ 
W aJ° mpan y to participate In 


they may be able to decide on 
their future career. As this hap- 
pens to be a major decision In 
eaoh student's life, the school 
tries to provide its senior students, 
with as much facilities as It could, 
In order to help them take the right 
decision. One very successful at- 
tempt, is the School’s Careers 
Day activity, which is taking place 
for the third time this year. Around 
30 guest speakers representing a 
wide range of professions and 
careers, will speak about their 
work and Interests, aptitudes and 
academic qualifications that are 
necessary for success Ih various 
fields. 

• Julian and Susan Downes ere 
about to celebrate the second 
happy event In their family, as 
next to Belinda who got married 
two years ago and now living in 
the States, comes Caroline’s turn, 
who got engaged to Paul who is 
an artist. Caroline and Paul do not 
Intend to get married before at 
least one year, so who knows; Sa- 
rah the younger slater 
might beat them to the Al- 
tar!! 


• • • • 
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• ON SATURDAY 22 February, 
Jordan University played host to 
an Indoor Soccer Tournament held 
between the representatives of 
seven Diplomatic Missions In Am- 
man. The Embassies represented 
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Influenced by those observed In 
the tea ceremony. We learn 
through this, how to be good as 
hostesses and also how lo be 
good as guests." 

The full session of the tea cer- 
emony Is a lengthy affair, which 
consists of the serving of a meal. 
The serving of thick tea and 
sweets, and finally the serving of 
thin tea. This last part of the cer- 
emony, was the one that was de- 
monstrated by the Japanese la- 
dies during the meeting, because, 
Mrs Nakayama put it, there wasn't 
enough time nor equipment to do 
the whole thing. 

This final part, which is the serv- 
ing of thin tea, Is celled the Usu- 


Tea ceremony in progress 

cha, l.e. mixing the green tea pow- 
der Into a foamy mixture which the 
hostess prepares, and that is 
served Individually to each guest, 
in a quiet atmosphere, where not 
much conversation takas place. 
"The sharing of the experience of 
tranquility and calmness evokes a 
deeper communication than num- 
erous spoken wordB", says the 
ambassadress. On the other hand 
the setting of the ceremony 
should be as follows: Straw mats 
to cover the floor of a regular tea 
room. In the corner, Is a kettle 
placed upon a fire brazier and 
next to tnat is a water Jar. Flowers 
are also arranged in a tea room 


The hostess for that particular 
demons I ration of tea ceremony 
waB Mrs Teramura, and the first 
guest was Mrs Imon, who entered 
the room first aa the principal gu- 
est, followed by the second guest 
Mrs Dora Tchorbabjiv, the Bulga- 
rian ambassadress, followed by 
the last guest Mrs Fuji. Then the 
hostess Mrs Teramura bowed to 
the guests who reciprocated. 

After the demonstration the 
guests enjoyed the delicious food 
prepared by Mrs Nakayama 
mainly the fried shrimp the Ja- 
panese way, Tempura with fried 
coliflower. \ 


Subscribe to the 
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ware: The British, the US, the 
French, the West German, the 
Soviet, and a Joint Italian and 
Egyptian team. The Jordan Univ- 
ersity Athletic Department also 
fielded Its own team to participate. 

The matches saw the Jorda- 
nians playing the W. Germans, 
and winning 4-1, Jordan va. 
France (5-0), France vs. W. Ger- 
many, (1-2), the USSR vs. UK. 
(1-1), the UK vs. US, (5-0), the 
USSR vs. US, (9-0), the Italians/ 
Egyptians va. the US, (2-1), Jor- 
dan vs, UK, (9-2), USSR vs. W. 
Germany, (1-2), USSR va. UK 
again, (2-0), France vs. Hal./ 
Egypt, (1-2), and Jordan vs. W. 
Germany, (6-2). 

The final placements ! for the 
tournament put the Jordanian 
team In first place, taking the Sil- 
ver Cup Trophy for its efforts, and 
the W.German8 and Soviets 
recalving medals for their second 
and third places respectively. 

The leading scorers for the day 
were Samir Nasear of the Jorda- 
nian team with 13 goals, followed 
by teammate Hllmy Taha with 8, 
and Nlholal Ellatratov of the So- 
viets with 7 goals. 

The tournament was organized 
by Samir Nassar of Jordan Univ- 
ersity and Eddie Alleyn of the Bri- 
tish embassy. They plan to try to 
make this monthly tournament, 
and hope to arouse more spect- 
ator interest. 
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JUNIOR 

X-WORD 


CLUES ACROSS. — 3. 

loose coil of yarn. 6. Uncom- 
mon. 7, Dress protector. 8. 
English county. 1 0, Build. 14. 


mu. 


■01 

QBDL 

warn 


GU 


ELC 
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of Ireland. 16, Of the ear. 17. 
Performs on stage. 

CLUES DOWN. — 1. Bring 
to a stop- 2, Scandinavian mon- 
etary unit. 4, Russian coin. 5, 
Religious Image. 9. Inter- 
national agreement. 11, Plea- 
santly flavoured. 12, Workt- 
able. 13, Boy's name. 


SOLUTION 

ACROSS. — 3. Skein 


6. Rare. 7, Apron. 8, Kent. 10, 
Erect. 14, Kale. 15, Cavan. 18, 
Otic. 17, Plays. 

CLUES DOWN. — 1 , Brake. 
2, Krone. 4, Kopeck. 5. Icon. 9, 
Treaty. 11, Tasty. 12, Bench. 
13, Paul. 


■BHB aBH 
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V. Anand t India > v a. J. 
Mestel 'England). Lloyds 
Bank 1985. while was a 15- 
vear-old Madras student. 
Asian Junior champion and 
world’s youngest, international 
master; Black n grandmaster 
from England's chess Olympia 
silver medal team. 

After uncompromising play 
they reached this diagram 
where If White (to move i runs 
with his attacked knight then 
Black mates in two by QxRP 
ch and Q x BP. However. 
Black's own king Is none too 
safe. How should the game go ? 


Chess solution 


1 Q — B6 ch, K — Ktl: 2 
R—Q7, R — KBJ; 3 P—KW 
Resigns- // 3 . . . RP*P: 4 
R—KKtl toith the matlna 
threat of R xKtP ch, and 
White's attack comes first. 


SOLUTION 


celt clef cleft olei olue clan 
cull culiat cult elect eiurn 
ecu lent f_ 
ue iloence 

flute fuel fucle fulge 
ntle tenufleot glee gl< 
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West 
4 8 7 3 
t? A J 9 7 
■j Q 10 2 
*964 


v A B 6 5 4 D 

* Q 10 7 

Bail 

. 4 J U » 

P <5 8 6 3 1 
0 7 

*K J 3 3 
South 
4 A 6 42 
'? K 6 4 

0 X J 8 

* A 5 2 


Dealer South. E-W vulnerable. 
. This proved an awkward 
deal In the Lederer Cup last 
year: In fact, only one of the 


a plus score, 
when South p 

This occurr 
layed In r dt 

ed 

ill- 

cate Pour Spades and West l 
a trumo. The declarer'll H 

ed 

was to win in dummy a 
immediately finesse the jack 
diamonds. When West * 

LI 1 

Lib 

nd 

of 

on 

P»P 


failed even age 
There was 1 



er made the well 


lead of Jack of hearts, t 

avoiding the block. At another 
table west led the 7 ol heart! 


to the queen and king Now 
the run of the suit Is blocked, 
but South did not give himself 
a chance: he ran a hurried 
eight tricks and then sur- 
rendered. 

This year's event will be 
played at the Young Chelsea 
Club, 32 Barkston Gardens, 
near Earls Court underground, 
on Saturday afternoon and 
evening. Sunday afternoon 
Six top teams will be compet- 
ing for a prize of £500. pre- 
sented by tne club. Entry fee 1 
£1-50 a session, half price for 
students and pensioners. 
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CAPRICORN — December 2 1 st to 
January 19th 

During this cumins week, you could dis- 
cover (hat there is good reason for someone 
dr whom you are extremely fond, to be act- 
ing somewhat quietly. A tricky and rather 
lense situation at home can be avoided dur- 
ing ibis coming week 'when plans that you 
and a loved one have made materialise. The 
kindness of a very good friend of long- 
standing should .bring unexpected cash 
gains, and you could even afford to save a 
little. . 

AQUARIUS — January 20 Ih lo Febru- 
ary 18th 

Although you will find that in the social 
field, you arc gelling out and about quite a 
lot. it will be a period when you' should be 
able to relax a Mile more than or late. You 
should be abte. la go ahead' with certain 
plans which you may have In mind, when 
recent worries regarding the health, of a 
near one. are proved to be unnecessary. 
This could h: an axcelfent week for nuking 
, travel plans, but do lake cure of the extra 
expanse .which would follow. 

MSCES - February 19 lb lo March 
20th 

( Your regard I will tjc held very high by tt 
member of (he opposite sex: after some un- 
expected 1 pratte fur you frotri an older per- 
. son around you. V cry bright ruraapt ic pro- 
spects arc likely, for (be coming swckamt. 
and all In all. inis should be u busier week 




Ifl.iha social Held. Thaii you could possibly 
imagine.. It is quite on the cards that your 
future plans will be changed by a future 
journey. .Healthwiae. you should bu O. K. 


ARIES — March 2 1st to April 20th 

Try not to let routine bore you to any 
great extent during this coming week. 
Remember that pleasant surprises can be 
waiting for yon just around the corner. 
Recent strain and tension should now stari 
to ease, and you will find that by the lime 
the weekend has arrived, you will be reeling 
better than yon have done Tor some time. 
Someone who is veiy fond or yu'u may show 
n fairly large degree nr Jealousy during this 
coming week 

TAURUS — April 2 1st lo May 20th 

A letter which you could receive from a 
distance will have you thinking very ser- 
iously. 'I liia you should do before discussing 
its contents with those dose to you. There 
could be quite a lot of talk about a change of 
residence, but you should not spend in this 
direction until all your plans. have bean fin- 
ally completed A surprise visit from ah old 
and much loved friend should do much to 
brighten on otherwise routine week. 

GEMINI — May 21st to June, 20 til 

Things should he going along very 
smoothly for you at this point, and a new 
romance should take nil a very new look 
There could be Just a 11 Ilk Melton at home! , 
caused by tactless remarks made by 
someone very dear u* you. You can sort ibis 
out quickly, and insure, the prospect of a 
very honpy week ahead. Even though you 
find yourself very, busy socially, ' 


CANCER — June 2 1 st to July 2 1 st 

.You have arrived at a week when things 
should go right all along the line. On top of 
his. a loved one could be just that extra 
little bit thoughtful, therefore making you 
extremely happy. Plans at borne should lurn 
out Tar beucr than you expecled. and in the 
long run, bring greater achievements than 
you hod hoped for. The intervention of a 
close friend could pul right a minor upset at 
the beginning of the week. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 2 1 si 

The indications arc that a loi of lime and 
errorl can be saved this week if you do your 
best lo anticipate the moves of Someone 
very dear to you. Where social activities' are 
epneerned. a vory.rull programme should 
HM * lt a H exciting romantic proposi- 
.Jhia will set you thinking artd wonder- 
ing just whoi to do. It is lime ybu'caiight up 
waih some correspondence, and gave a little 
tnought for someone you. could have helped 
In the past. . ■ , , 

VJRGO - August 22nd to September 
’ we ® k Which could be most favourable 

\S ? S SSSW WES 


LIBRA — September 22 nd to October 
22nd 

A dear friend has been radier 
about their health jnsi recent y. 
comfort this person quite easily wj* •; 
little effort on your part. Arotmo 
iweek. a vounger member of VJ? 11 * . 
could bring about on unexpected 
pleasing treat. This appears id ' w * hiH1 
when you will be surprised 10 
much mosi people umund you arc p 
lo do lo help and pkuse you. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Not" 
ber 2 I st 

Your ability to adapt y° u . r *f,JJ 1 , ?,and% 

situations and conditions snoui ^ 

in extremely good stead during 
week. Where the romantic new rtn , 

cd. things should be better than 
weeks, and so long as you bvoI 
ary extrnvagance. your cash po. ^ lv | It t< 

also be quite good. 
are concerned, you could find jy ^ 
ing some home entertaining 

SAGITTARIUS — November 2*> d , 
December 20 th ^ 

In your personal life- you l» w 

by a dear one who is wnry " to I 

know the full ewenl «f 
words you. but this should ■ . ,i will 

oul. This appears lo be a , |ii ite l°J 

be best if you try to slow do ^dieeM 
everything you do. Try ^ 

Chinese proverb — I ur ' V , rt n void 1,8 con1 ' 
would be well advised to try m » nru b|en» 
ing Involved with other people . i . 
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! LOVE AND LARCENY. Saturday and Sunday at 10:20 

l 

Anthony Hopkins as 


Saturday 


“A Married Man 


9:10 JTV In co-operation 
with the Arab Women Graduate 
Club presents portraits from 
Jordan. Costume Designer: 
Maryam Abu-Laban, Directed 
by : Victoria Ameish 

' .J 0 * 0 LOVE AND LAR- 
Y=ny, the new mini-series part 
l : " er beauty and her brains 
are Betsy Blflley's only hopes 
ot escaping rural poverty and 
enjoying the good life In Love 

lkl L "°S n y- Set Canada 
and N ew York at the turn of the 
century, Love and Larceny 
stars Jenniler Dale as the fe- 
15® con artist whose mind Is 

che3° n ° 0lnfl ^ rom ra ^ 8 to r *“ 


Sunday 

PAirS® THE CABBAGE 
Going Home" *. How 
you get rid of a visitor who. 
joean want to leave? Janet 

inS P rofc, ' en i when Susie 
'ns«la on staying with her after 
Quarrel with her husband. 

Q ‘ S :1 END OP EMPIRE. “Cy- 
= The history of British 
^tonlsHsm in Cyprus. 

cayfgSi 8 L0ve and lar ’ 

Monday 

*no wen^ rol BURNErr 


BILITY : Part 1 + 2 : Sixteen 
year old Marianne, so passion- 
ate and romantic, and her sis- 
ter Elinor, so practical and self 
contained, are forced to leave 
their much loved home with 
their widowed mother. Ma- 
rianne cannol understand Eli- 
nor's philosophical acceptance 
of their new way of life at Bar- 
ton cottage whan she herself 
pines for their old home. But 
then she meets Willoughby and 
outrages Elinor by her Indis- 
creet behaviour. 

• 10:20 DALLAS, “Changing 
of the Guards" 


"And here's Jack" 

• 9:10 ANCIENT LIVES 

* 10:20 FALCON CREST, 
“Double Dealing" 


Thursday 


Tuesday 


* 8:30 THAT'S MY BOY 

* 9:10 A MARRIED MAN : 
Based on the best-selling novel 
by Piers Paul Read, the story 
revolves around John Strick- 
land played by Anthony Hop- 
kins. He is a successful 
middle-aged lawyer and family 
man with a drive for political 
power. He Is discontented and 
suddenly and overwhelmingly 
decides to change his life. He 
becomes a Member of Par- 
liament and stumbles into 
adultery with a wealthy young 
American and for the first time 
violence enters his life. 


• 10:20 
WROTE 


MURDER 


Wednesday 


’ 8:10 SENSE AND SENSI- * 8:30 THREE'S COMPANY, 


* 8:30 GOOD NIGHT AND 
GOD BLESS, "The Grand Illu- 
sion" : Romantic memories are 
stirred for Ronnie when asked 
to appear in a TV commerical 
with a legendary French Star. A 
proud moment for him — but 
pride goes before a fall. 

* 9:10 RETURN TO EDEN 

* 10:20 FEATURE FILM, 
"Two of a kind": Starring: 
George Burns, Robby Benson, 
Cliff Roberston and Barbara 
Barrie. Noli and Boppy have al- 
ways been best friends. When 
Boppy had to move to Florida, 
Noli understood. He even 
bought Boppy a "welcome 
home" gift with money he 
received for his 2 1 st birthday. 
But Noll is not prepared for the 
weak old man he sees sitting 
silently in a wheelchair. This is 
not his grandfather — his 
Boppy. 


Friday 


* 8:30 MR BELVEDERE, 
"The Last Weekend" 

* 9:10 KANE AND ABLE 


* 10:20 HUNTER, "Dead or 
Alive" 



Cinema 
Corner 


By Reem Yasin 


‘The Beguiled’ 

Hell has no fury like 
a woman scorned 

THE CLINT Eastwood film that was screened a couple of 
weeks ago on television came as quite a surprise to many 
viewers who had expected a "Western", taking It for 
granted that Mr Eastwood would be gallivanting around on 
his horse shooting all and sundry. 

Eastwood Is almost invariably associated with the "cow- 
boy" Image, since his most memorable roles on the screen 
have been in the saddle. His International fame has been 
mainly established by his three "Spaghetti Western" films 
directed by thfe Italian Sergio Leone ("For A Fistful of Doll- 
ars, "For A Dollars More" and "The Good, The Bad and the 
Ugly") where Clint Eastwood personifies the character of 
the tough, laconic fortune hunter devoid of Ideals or any 
purpose In life except for survival and a "quick buck". 

It is therefore quite a change of Image to see him as "The 
Beguiled" where the great macho man Is being tricked and 
finally beaten by a bunch of pretty maidens all competing 
for his attention and love. 

The film Is set at the time of the American Civil War. Cor- 
poral John McBee(Eaetwood) Is a wounded Union soldier 
who takes refuge in a Southern seminary for young ladles. 
It Is therefore understandable that his arrival should cause 
a commotion among the ladles ■ — and that, not simply be- 
cause he is a Yankee. 

The soldier, being the only man around, immediately cap- 
tures all the attention and instantly becomes the object of 
the pent up desires of the maidens who stand all In a row to 
wait on him hand and foot starting with Martha, the stern 
headmistress (Geraldine Page), through Edwins (Elizabeth 
Hartman) the gentle teacher to the audaciously sensual 
student, Carol and ending with little Amle, the young girl 
who had first befriended him as he lay wounded In the for- 
est. 

The "fortunate conqueror" tries hard to distribute his fa- 
vours equally. Falling to do that ha falls prey to the venom 
of the female competitors, who each take a share In des- 
troying him: Carol starts by telling on him to the patrol of- 
ficers when she hears him courting Edwlna, the latter pu- 
shes him down the stairs and shatters his already broken 
leg when she finds him In Carol’s room, Martha amputates 
his leg In cold blood when he falls to turn up In her own 
room. Little Amis, baffled by ail this and deeply hurt by his 
unfeeling treatment of her cherished pet, la the one who 
actually picks up the poisoned mush rooms that finally seal 
hie fate. 

Paradoxically, the soldier who managed to survive the 
razing war met his death at the sanctuary to which he had 
turned for refuge. 

Constrained within the claustrophobic walls ol the 
school, the film presents a most morbid view of female 
psychology stripping It down to the bare essential that 
"Hell has no fury like a woman scorned". 


Top Records 


In US 


1. Kyrie — Mr Mister 

2. How Will I Know — Whit- 
ney Houston 

3. Sara — Starship 

4. Living in America — 
James Brown 

5. The Sweetest Tabu — 
Sade 

6. When The Going Gets 
Tough — Billy Ocean 

7. Life In A Northern Town 
— The Dream Academy 

8. Silent Running — Mike 
and the Mechanics 

9. Secret Lovers — Atlan- 
tic Star 

10. These Dreams — Heart 


In Britain 


1 . When The Going Gets 
Tough — Billy Ocean 

2. Eioise — Damned 

3. Living In America — 

James Brown 

4. Borderline — Madonna 

5. Starting Together — Su 
Pollard 

6. System Addict — Five 
Star 

7. How Will I Know — Whit- 
ney Houston 

8. The Captain Of Her Heart 
— Double 

9. Rise — Pil 

10. Chain Reaction — 
Diana Ross 
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